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Aotes. 


THE HYCSOS IN EGYPT. 

Having lighted, as I believe, upon the key that 

s up to some extent the mystery of the 

eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties of ancient 

Egypt, I crave a little space in the pages of 

“N. & Q.” to submit the same to the criticism of 

those of its readers that take an interest in the 
subject. 

In his controversy with Apion, Josephus refers 
to three terms of years given by Manetho, the 
accuracy of which he seems to regard as indis- 
putable, namely, 393, 511, and 518. Hitherto 
these have been either misunderstood and mis- 
applied, or else rejected altogether as useless, by 
writers on Egyptian history, who have failed to 
ebserve their true import and reference. It is to 
clear these wp, and point out their actual value, as 
after all the very key that was required to explain 
the difficulties of this intricate but most interesting 

riod of ancient history, that I propose the fol- 
owing views, that have not, so far as I know, 
occurred to any other. 

}. Explanation of the term 393. The Jewish 
historian has given us a list of the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, together with the larger por- 
tion of the nineteenth, i.c. from the first year of 





Tethmosis to the twentieth of Amenophis (or 
Menephthah), which he evidently regards as all 
one dynasty, and repeatedly asserts to embrace a 
period of 393 years (see Cont. Ap., i. 16, 26, and 
ti. 2). Josephus convicts Manetho of gross his- 
torical inconsistency in fixing the expulsion of the 
Hebrews from Egypt at both of these dates, though, 
as he shows, there were 393 years between them. 
According, however, to the present state of his 
account, the years annexed to the reigns amount 
only to 333; but, as I observe that among them 
the name and reign of Sethos I., the head of the 
nineteenth dynasty, are somehow omitted, I take 
the liberty of restoring him to his proper place 
with his fifty-nine years, as I find them elsewhere 
given, and immediately observe that the sum of 
392 or 393 years at once reappears, as it did in 
the time of the author. Thus, by a very simple 
and natural operation, a most important result is 
gained, viz., the determining of the exact extent 
of time that intervened between the first year of 
the eighteenth dynasty and the twentieth of the 
reign of Menephthah, the son and successor of 
Rameses the Great in the nineteenth. 

2. The explanation of the term 511. This is 
more curiously composed than the preceding, but 
is very much determined by it, and embraces the 
whole period of the Hycsos domination. For the 
solution of this number we are indebted to Euse- 
bius. Eusebius, without explaining why, has in 
his canon fixed the time of the Hycsos invasion 
103 (it should be, as we shall afterwards find, 105) 
years before the rise of the eighteenth dynasty, 
while yet he has acknowledged, by quotation from 
Josephus, that the full period of this foreign 
dynasty was 260 years. But in so doing Eusebius 
evidently was faithful to historic fact, and knew 
well that he was so, marking singularly the down- 
full of the Hycsos power in the reign of Aphophis, 
when, after a tyranny of 105 years, they were 
crushed by the return of the native rulers from 
Ethiopia, though they continued still to remain as 
a conquered race, and even to exercise under their 
kings some kind of shadowy monarchy for the 
remaining 155 years, when at last they were sub- 
dued and as a dynasty extinguished in the reign 
of Amenophis IIT. D. Kure. 


Dunse. 
(To be continued.) 





A LIST OF ANTI-USURY BOOKS, 
(Concluded from p. 263.) 


Capmas ( ). [Wrote against usury and against a 
work by Pierre Rulié, Paris? 1782.] In French. 

Maultrot (Gabriel Nieolas) and Jabineau (Henri). 
L'usure consilérée relativement au droit naturel; ou 
réfutation de Fouvrage intitulé :—La question de l’usure 
éclaircie, par |’abbé Beurrey. On y établit en méme 
temps que l'usure est contraire au droit divin. Paris, 
Morin, 1786-1787. 12mo. 4 vols, 
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[I note the following book for the sake of the excerpt.] 
Defence of usury ; shewing the impolicy of the present 
legal restraints on the terms of pecuniary bargains. In 
a series of letters to a friend. To which is added a letter 
to Adum Smith, Esq., LL.D., on the discouragements 
opposed by the above restraints to the progress of in- 
ventive industry. By Jeremy Bentham, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Esq. London. printed for T. Payne & Son, at 
the Mews Gate, 1787. 8vo. pp. 64206. 3s. 6d. Pp. 67, 
“1 know of but two definitions than can possibly be given 
of usury: one is, the taking of a greater interest than 
the law allows of: this may be stiled the political or 
legal definition. The other is the taking of a greater 
interest than is usual for men to give and take : this may 
be stiled the mora/ one : and this, where the law has not 
interfered, is plainly enough the only one.” — Here 
Jeremy Bentham, in the opening pages of a work in 
defence of usury, declares himself to be ignorant of the 
definition of usury (No, 2, above) which had been used 
by a bundred writers, and which had been common to 
the English law for five hundred years, 

O'Callaghan (Jeremiah). Usury or interest proved 
to be repugnant to the divine and ecclesiastical laws, 
and destructive to civil society. By the Rev. J[eremiah] 
OCallaghan, Roman Catholic Priest....London, pub- 
lished by C. Clement, 183, Fleet Street...1825. 12mo. 
pp- 16+176. M. 

Usury ; or, lending at interest ; also, the exaction and 
ayment of certain church-fees, such as pew-rents, 
urial fees, and the like, together with forestalling 

traffick ; all proved to be repugnant to the divine and 
ecclesiastical law, and destructive to civil society. To 
which is prefixed a narrative of the controversy between 
the author and Bishop Coppinger, and of the sufferings 
of the former in consequence of his adberence to the 
truth. By the Rev. Jeremiah O'Callaghan, Kom. Cath. 
Priest....With a dedication to the “Society of Friends,” 
by William Cobbett. London, published by William 
Cobbett, 183, Fleet Street, 1828. 12mo. pp. 8+230. M. 

Usury, funds, and banks ; also forestalling traffick, and 
monopoly ; likewise pew rent, and grave tax ; together 
with burking, and dissecting; as well as the Gallican 
liberties, are all repugnant tothe divine and ecclesiastical 
laws, and destructive to civil society. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed the author's controversy with Bp. Coppinger, &c. 
By the Rev. Jeremiah O'Callaghan, R. C. Priest. Bur- 
lingt mn [Vt., U.S.], 1834. 380 pp. D.—I have great 

leasure in thanking T. O. W. Rogers, Librarian, Fletcher 
ibrary, Burlington, Vt., U.S., for this title, contributed 

on a post-card. 

Usury, funds, and banking monopoly, forestalling 
traffick, Gallican liberties, graves, anatomy. 5th ed., 
New York, 1866. 12mo. (Kelly, Am. Cat.) 

Anonymous. Usury: its injustice; its past and present 
state; and its prospects. London, William Macintosh, 
24, Paternoster Row. Price twopence.—1867. 8vo. 
pp. 30. P.6, “All gain exacted for loan, whether of 
money, victuals, corn, wine, oil, or the like,” is usury. M. 

Sillar (William Cameron). Usury, its nature and 
effects. By W. C. Sillar. Dedicated by permission 
to Thomas Carlyle. London, Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange, 1867. One shilling. 8vo. pp. 30. M. 

Usury : its character further investigated. By W. C. 
Sillar....London, Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, 
1868. Sixpence. 8vo. pp. 72. 

A warning to investors. By W. 
Leamington, printed by J. 
Office. 8vo. pp.2+10. 6d. ‘ 

Interest or usury, in what respect it differs from rent 
of houses. By W.C. Sillar. March, 1871. Blackheath, 
printed by J. R. Nicholas, 1, Langton Terrace. 8yo, 
pp. 2+4, 1d. M, 


C. Sillar, July, 1870. 
h _ Vincent, “ Chronicle” 





Interest, wherein it differs from usury. Including an 
extract from the exposition upon the first epistle to the 
Thessalonians, chap. iv. ver. 6, by Bishop Jewell. By 
W. C. Sillar....London, printed for the author, 187], 
8vo. pp. 32. E. Wilson printer. 6d. M. 

Usury or interest....By W. C. Sillar. London, printed 
by ae 146, Fenchurch Street, E.C., 1873. 8vo, 

p. 1 


Sillar (John Charles). Euporia, a short eseay upon 
capital and labour, debt and usury, written by J. C. 
Sillar, of 21, Mincing Lane, in answer to the letter of 
Mr. Arthur Steains, which appeared in the city intelli- 
gence of ‘‘ The Times” of 14th March last, and now 
before the Committee of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of Great Britain. London, printed by A 
Southey, 146, Fenchurch Street, [1875]. 8vo. pp 
16. M. 

Twelve months in Madagascar. By Joseph Mul- 
lens, D.D., Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. Lon‘on, James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners 
Street, 1875. 8vo. pn. 164334, 11 plates. Printed by 
Duncan Grant & Co., Edinburgh. P. 76, At Fiandran-tsoa, 
the capital of the province of Betsilio, Madagascar, on 
Thursday, October 2. 1873, in the presence of the Queen 
of Madagascar, “The Prime Minister then, in the 
Queen's name, addressed the [public] assembly on the 
subject of usury...and said: Thus saith the Queen; All 
that usury exacted by the Hovas from the Betsileo is 
remitted ; and only the original debt shall remain.” M. 

Ruskin (John). Fors clavigera, Letters to the workmen 
and labourers of Great Britain. By John Ruskin, LL.D, 
Letter the first. January Ist, 1871. [Device.] London, 
printed for the author by Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Water- 
loo Place; and sold only by Mr. G. Allen, Heathfield 
Cottage, Keston, Kent. Price sevenpence. (And so to 
letter twenty -seventh.)— Letter the twenty - eighth. 
April lst, 1873. [Device.] London, printed for the 
author by Watson & Hazell, London and Aylesbury ; 
and sold only by Mr. G. Allen, Heathfield Cottage, 
Keston, Kent. Price sevenpence. (And so to letter 
thirty-sixth.)—Letter the thirty-seventh. January lst, 
1874. [Device.] London, printed for the author by 
Watson & Hazell, London and Aylesbury ; and sold only 
by Mr. George Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. 
Price tenpence. (And so to letter fifty-seventh.)— 
Letter the fifty-eighth. October Ist, 1875. [Device.] 
London, printed for the author by Watson & Hazell, 
London and Aylesbury; and to be had of Mr. George 
Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. Price tenpence. 
(And so to letter fifty-ninth.) — Letter the sixtieth. 
December Ist, 1875. [Device.] London, printed for the 
author by Hazell, Watson & Viney, London and Ayles- 
bury; and to be had of Mr. George Allen, Sunnyside, 
Orpington, Kent. Price tenpence. (And so to letter 
eighty-fourth.) Seven annual volumes. 8vo. Title-pages 
and indexes issued separately —New series. Letters 
1-3 at present issued. References to usury occur at, 
1871, iii. 14; xi. 13. 1872, xviii. 17-20: xxi. 15-18; xxii. 
25-28. 1874, xliii. 155-158; xliv. 179, 187-189; xlv. 209. 
1875, liii, 121-126, 188, 142-146, 151-153; Ix. 352. 1876, 
Ixii. 47 ; Ixvi. 184-185; Ixvii. 223, 225, 238; Ixviii. 245- 
254, 271-272; Ixix. 310; Ixx. 312, 322, 333, 334, 338; 
Ixxi, 362369. 1*77, Ixxiii. 10, 11, 21, 22, 23; Ixxiv. 36, 
42, 51-56 ; Ixxviii. 163, 164; Ixxx. 220, 225-227, 235-239; 
Ixxxi. 259-260, 276-279, 289; Ixxxii. 298, 323, 325; 
Ixxxiv. 400. 

The works of John Ruskin....London, printed for the 
author by Smith, Elder & Co., Waterloo Place ; and sold 
by Mr. G. Allen, Heathfield Cottage, Keston, Kent. 
1871, &e. Vol. ii. pp. 99-103, 160.161. M 


Bibliotheca pastorum. Edited by John Ruskin... 


Ellis & White, 29, New Bond Street, London; and 
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George Allen, Sunnyside, eee eet. 1876, &e. 
8vo. Vol. ii. pp. xxvi, 17, 61, 63 

John Wesley and usury.— o Sonderland, B. Williams, 
“Times” steam and hydraulic printing works, 1877. 
8vo. (four sheets in fours, last leaf blank), pp. ‘30. —A 
discussion pro and con, reprinted from the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, July and August, 1876. 

Mackmurdo (Arthur H.), The immorality of lending 
for payment of interest, or for any usurious gain. By 
Arthur H. Mackmurdo. Printed and published by 
Charles Watts, 84, Fleet Street, London, E.C. May be 
had of George Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. Price 
one shilling. (Advertisement.) 


The English usurer ; or usury condemned by the most 
learned and famous divines of the Church of England, 
and dedicated to all his majesties subjects, for the stay 
of further increase of the same. Collected by John 
Blaxton, preacher of Gods word at Osmington, in Dor- 
cetshire. [Quotation from Calvin, Epist. de usura. } 
London. Printed by John Norton, and are to bee sold by 
Francis Bowman, in Oxford, 1634. 4to. pp. (18) +84. 


¥. W. F. 





SHAKSPEARIANA 

“Att’s Wett tHat Enps Wet,” Act tv. 
sc. 2 (5 S. viii. 104, 182; x. 84, 144, 244, 285.) 
—Instances of the use of rope=cry, and forsake= 
refuse.—“ Encant, vendre & l’encant, to sell by 

rt-sale or out-rope” (Cotgrave, s.v.). This means 
to sell by public auction, still called a roup in the 
North. The word seems to have become obsolete 
early in the seventeenth century, but the equiva- 
lent term out-cry remained in use a hundred years 
longer. 

“Or to be bought or sold, or let for terms of lives or 
years, or else sold at outcrys.”—The Parson's Wedding, 
xi. 441 

“ Their houses and fine gardens given away, 
And their goods, under the spear at outcry.” 
Ben Jonson's Catiline. 

“An outery (public rale), auctio.”—Elisha Coles, 
E.-Lat. Dictionary, ed. 1772. 

The first edition of Cotgrave’s Dictionary was 
published in 1611. He was therefore a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare, and his use of the word is 
important in determining the meaning of the 
disputed passage :— 

“T see that men make ropes in such a scarre 
That we 'Il forsake ourselves.” 
All's Well, &c., iv. 2. 

Forsake.— 

“ And gif he for mine sonde 
Forsaketh [refuseth] hider to cumene.” 
Layamon’s Brut, iii, 272. 
“ And yet among men who so wil thriue 
And office bere in town and Citty 
Must needs be ruled by his wiue....... 
So by that meane of her counsail 
The man may not the office forsake.” 
Scholehouse of Women, 1. 378, &e. 
“ For al thas men sal bere his mark 
That sal forsake to work Cristes werk 
And sal folowe anticristes lawe.” 
Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, |. 4406, 


. . 





Marston AND SHAKSPEARE.— 

1. “ Rosin, Take you me for a Spundge, my Lord? 

Ham, I sir, that sokes vp the Kings Countenance, 
his Rewards, his Authorities...... when he needes what 
you haue xlean'd, it is but squeezing you, and Spundge 
you shall be dry againe.”—Hamlet, iv. 2, ll. 14-20. 

2. “ Di, Since Frenchmen are so braide.” 
All’s Weil, iv. 2, 1. 73. 

1. On first reading Marston’s plays I was struck 
by the number of imitations from Shakespeare. 
Afterwards I found that Malone had remarked 
them, for in vol. ii. p. 356, he says: “ Marston 
has in many other places [besides in his Insatiate 
Countess, where there is a passage borrowed from 
K. John] imitated Shakespeare.” Mr. Fleay had 
also, I find, observed them, and more lately Dr. 
Grosart. In the above Hamlet quotation, how- 
ever, we have an example where Marston has 
preceded Shakespeare. In the Scourge of Villanie, 
bk. ii. s. 7, ll. 58-60 (1598), we find :— 

“* He's but a spunge, and shortly needes must leese 

His wrong-got juice, when greatnes fist shall squeese 

His liquor out.’ 

Elsewhere in his satires he has “ puffie spunges.” 
Whether Shakespeare took directly from Marston, 
whose satires were much read and talked of, or 
whether both made use of a thought then current, 
must be left for future decision. 

2. Steevens interpreted braide as deceitful. But 
others, ignoring his quotation, and notably among 
moderns Dr. C. Richardson in his Dictionary, have 
here given it the meaning of “ sudden or violent.” 
Horne Tooke’s views simply deserve a smile at the 
erraticisms of a clever man. Few can, I think, 
read the play without perceiving that it requires 
braid to be taken as deceitful. And I quote two 
passages from Marston’s satires :— 

“ Shall Cossus make his well-fac’t wife a stale 
To yeeld his braided ware a quicker sale?” 
Se. of Villanie, bk. i. s. 3, ll. 270-1. 


“ 


“ Tuscus 

Hath drawn false lights from piteh- -black lo[o}veries, 

Glased his braided ware, cogs, a and lies.” 

-» 8. 5, ll. 68-9. 

That is, that tradesmen, aCe... by means of 
light let down upon their goods through black- 
edged windows in the roof, “ glased their wares” 
or gave them a false gloss or excellence, rendering 
their appearance deceitful. B. Nicnotson, 


“Tue Tempest,” Act I. sc. 2, LL. 168-9.— 
“ Pros. What I say, 
My foote my Tutor?” 

It may perhaps be unnecessary to notice it, but 
such a critic as Sidney Walker has found fault 
with this. On the strength of a passage in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Pilgrim (iv. 2), which asso- 
ciates “ fools,” “‘ mad folk,” and “ tutors,” he would 
read foole. On the other side, therefore, I would 
quote from the first part of Homily xxxiii., Against 
Disobedienceand Wilful Rebellion—a sermon which 
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Shakespeare had probably heard or read more than 
once—the following more parallel passage :— 
“For first, what a perilous thing were it to commit 
unto the Subjects the judgment, which Prince is wise 
and godly, and his Government good,and which is other- 
wise ; as though the foot must judge of the head.”— 

P. 355, ed. Oxf., 1683. 
B. Nicnoxson. 





ANCIENT “CHURCH GOODS” IN NORFOLK. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 
ffrettenham. The Hundred of Taubam. 

In pmis one Chalis p'call gilte weyng elevyn ounc’ & 
one quarter whiche is valuyd att iiij* iiij* the ounce & 
Comyth to xlviij* ix", 

Itm one patent of siluer weyng too ounc’ valuyd att 
iij’ iiij* the ounce & amountith to vj* viij". 

Itm one Cope of blewe silke valuyed att iiij*. 

Itm one vestement of blewe sylke w' the Albe valued 
att iij*. 

Itm one olde Cope of grene saye valued att xij’. 

Itm one vestement of white Bustian valued att xij*. 

Itm one Crosse and one paire of Sensures of lutten 
valued att iiij*, 

Itm too hande belie’ weyng viij" valued att xij’. 

Itm three bells hangyng in the stepi!l wherof the 
one weyeth by estymacion vij® Another vj & the thredd 
fyve hundreth whiche in the holle amounteth to xviij* 
whiche valued att xv* the hundreth Comyth to xiij" x". 

Itm three Clappers wherof too do remayne in the hand’ 
of Sir Anthony Hevyngham knyght & and they do wey 
by estymacion together xl" whiche valued att j* the 
pounde & comyth to iij* iiij*. 

[The following articles were assigned for Divine 
Service :—The chalice, one surplice, and one bell.] 

.p me Rob'tm West, Cl'icm. 


Heylesdon. Tauh'm. 
In p*mis one Chalis wt ye patent p’sell gylte valuyd at 
iij* vinj* ye ounce wayinge vi) unc—xxv* viij". 
ij bell’ weaynge co waythe—xxx". 
j Cope of motley—xx‘, 
j vestyment of whit damaske ij’. 
j Cope of whit Damaske xvj". 
j Vestyment of blake worstede ij* iiij*, 
j Vestiment of whit ffusten xx". 
One Crosse of Cop’ And gylte w' one Crosse clothe jj*. 
iij Corpis iiij*. 
ij Candelstyk’ & one payer of sensers of Laten xx". 
The following articles were assigned for Divine 
Service :—The chalice, the paten, the lesser bell, two 
table cloths, and one bell clapper.] 
.p me Joh’em Blomevile. 
John Harryson. 


Horsba Seynt fuythe. The Hundred off Tabra. 

In p’mis ij challys of Sylu’ w* ther patent’ p’cell Gylte 
conteynynge xxiiij owne’ & di eu'y ounce iij* viij*—iiij" 
ix’ x". 

It iij Stepell Bell’ wayenge by est xix* whereof the 
gret bell weyeth ix® the ij"* vj* the iij bell iiij* valued at 
xv* ye hundred xiij" v*. 

Itm iij Copes one of velvett col'mbyn color j of Grene 
beyes Satten & a nother of Tawny Creuett valued at xxvj’. 

t viij vestement’ one of whight of Saten j of grene 
Syike j of yellowe Sylke, j of Redde Sylke j of blewe 
BSylk j of Redde Saye j of colu’byn worsted one of white 
fusteyn—)j* iiij* 


Itm one pyxt j payer of Sensers j Shi of 


Itm a crosse w' the Staff of Copper & gylte ij*. 


It ij luten Candelstyk’ valued at xij’. 

Itm iij Copes one of purpell velvet j of Crymsyn velvett 
& another of Redde Satten valued at xxxiij* iiij’. 

[The following articles were assigned fur Divine 
Service :—One pair of chalices and one bell. } 

Itm iij vestement’ one of blak velvett one of whight 
Sylke & another of Redde Sylke valued att xx". 

Itm ij dekons valued at vj* viij*. 

Itm j Sacre bell valued at iij*. 

It ther remayne in thys towne ij syptes & on bragse 
potte off ye gylde stuffe valuyd at x". 

pro me John fascet Thomas boswel. 


The xxix“* daye of October Anno 1547. 

Thomas Boswell Willm Garard and Robert Steward 
churchwardens of the charche of Horshm saint faithe. 

Do certifie that thei haue solde xxviij"* ownc’ of plate 
and di’ which was p’cell gilte after iiij* viij‘ the ownce 
vj" xiij* iiij*. 

Wherof we have bestowed in the Repscons of the 
King’ hye wayes to the ease of his subiect’ x!". 

And also we haue bestowed amonge the impotent and 
pore people x*. 

And we haue bestowed upon the Repac’ons of 
churche xxx". 

And so remayneth in o* hand’ liij* iiij*. 

Thomas boswell, 
Horsted. Tau’h'm. 

In p'mis one Chales wt a patyne of Sylu’ p'cell gilte 
weyeng vj ounc’ j qrt the ounce at iij* viij". 

Itm iij Steple Bell’ weyeng xij° wherof the gret Bell 
vj* the myddell Belle iiij* and the lytell Be!le ij* the c at 
xv*.—ix". 

Itm one Cope of White Saten Briges iij* iiij* one vest- 
ment color white satten x* & ij tunycles for deacon and 
sub-deacon of the same color xx* ij old Copes of lynne’ 
& vj albys ij iiij*. 

Itm one aulter clothe of old sylk ij Corporas Cac’ ij* & 
iiij lynnen clothes therto belongyng ij latyn Candylstykk’ 
weyeng xviij” iij*—v*. 

tm ij belle Claps’ iij* iiij*. 

[The following articles were assigned for Divine 
Service :—The chalice, the paten, the great bell, one 
surplice, three rochets, three table cloths, and one bell 
clapper. ]} 

Stephyn fferne. 
G. F. Barrow, M.A. 
Westminster. 





Diatects axyp Parors.—On reading the ex- 
tremely interesting samples of French dialect and 
patois which appear ante, p. 321, one is tempted 
to wish heartily for a similar conspectus of English 
dialects, to be obtained on the same principle, 
namely, a translation into each dialect of one and 
the sume passage of (say) Scripture. I am not 
aware that the English Dialect Society, of which 
I am a member, has yet projected any work of the 
kind. It seems a work especially suited to that 
society, and far easier of execution than the 
dialect dictionary which has of late been aptly and 
reasonably asked for in “N. & Q.” The number 
of varieties and sub-dialects is indeed great ; for 
Yorkshire alone Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte’s 
issue of the of Solomon gives four varieties, 
and these are not all that might be given. But 
the number of French patois is, I think, far 
greater; and they, as we know, have already been 
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done. It would not be unfair, perhaps, to suggest 
that such a conspectus should include the dialects 
of the English-speaking races of Scotland also. 

As to pronunciation: it is clear from Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte’s work and from many well- 
known dialect books, such as Barnes’s Dorsetshire 
Poems and Waugh’s Lancashire Songs, that the 
ordinary alphabet, used with an accurate ear, can 
give even to outsiders a fair idea of local usage, 
though I admit that (to take the case of Yorkshire 
only) there are some sounds which cannot be so 
rendered ; ¢.g., the sound of a in man, and again 
in watch, But as it is not given to all men to 
understand or appreciate Glossic, I should hope 
that that valuable instrument, if used at all in the 
conspectus, would be used only us an alternative. 

Apropos : is Glossic capable of being applied to 
French? And are the specimens of French patois 
contributed by Ma. WarxrtTon meant to be pro- 
nounced according to the rules that apply to 
standard French ? A. ki M. 


Cartes WEsLEY’s AND Sir WILLIAM JonEs’s 
“ Lines on AN Inrant.”—In looking through Mr. 
Geo. J. Stevenson’s Memorials of the Wesley 
Family (London, 1876) I met with the following 
lines on the birth of a child, which appear to be 
the original of the well-known verse by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, supposed to be translated from the 
Persian, on the same subject :— 


“On the last day of January, 1750, a clap of thunder 
unusually loud and terrible aroused Mr. and Mrs. 
(Charles) Wesley at two in the morning. Greatly 
alarmed, Mrs. Wesley went with her husband to consult 
a physician. Overtaken by a shower of rain, they made 
too great haste home, and the consequence was the 
premature birth of their first child. The mother 
recovered, not the child. The occasion awakened the 
muse of the father, who wrote the following lines :— 

“On an INFANT. 

*The man that ushered thee to light, my child, 

Saw thee in tears while all around thee smiled ; 

When summoned hence to thine eternal sleep, 

Oh! mayst thou smile while all around thee weep.’” 

Memorials, p. 399. 

The lines by Sir William Jones are thus referred 
to in an anonymous sketch of his life, prefixed to 
his Poetical Works (London, 1807) :— 

“Tn 1785 was undertaken at Calcutta the Asiatic Mis- 
céllany, « periodical work, which some haye erringly 
ascribed to the Asiatic Society....The editor had the 
countenance, and sometimes the assistance, of literar 
men in India: to the first and second volumes Sir Wil- 
liam liberally contributed his ‘Enchanted Fruit,’ six 
hymns addressed to the Hindu deities, literal transla- 
tions of twenty tales and fables of Nizami, and minor 
_—. Among the latter is this beautiful tetrastic 

the Persian :— 

* On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled : 

So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile while all around thee weep.’” 

Life, p. 110. 
The resemblance of the verses is too great to be a 





mere coincidenee. Both sets of rhymes are the 
same, as is also the contrast between those who 
weep and those who smile, At the same time it 
must be acknowledged that Sir W. Jones has 
greatly improved the language, taking the rough 
gold of the original stanza, and moulding it into 
a form of beauty that will last for ever. I should 
be glad to know whether this resemblance has 
been pointed out before, and, if so, where I 
meet with an account of it. H. Bower. 


Corree tn THE SeveyTeentH Centoury.— 
Coffee was first brought from Mocha to Holland 
in 1616, and in 1652 Pasque Rosee, a Ragusan 
Greek servant of Edwards, a Turkey merchant, 
established in George Street, Lombard Street, a 
coffee-house. In 1726 the plant was carried to the 
West Indies by D’Esclieux. Anthony Wood 
says that Nathanael Conopius, a Cretan, who left 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1648, drank coffee for 
breakfast, and that in 1650 Jacob, a Jew, opened 
a coffee-house at the “ Angel” and afterwards re- 
moved to Old Southampton Buildings, in Holborn ; 
Cirques Jobson, a Jewish Jacobite, in 1654, and 
Arthur Tillyard, an apothecary, in 1655, followed 
his example in the University. In 1660 a duty of 
4d. was levied on every gallon of coffee sold. 
Hutton, in 1708, mentions that James Fair, a 
barber, kept one of the first coffee-houses at the 
“ Rainbow,” near Inner Temple Gate, in 1657, and 
that at the time he wrote there were “3,000 such 
nuisances in London.” In 1662 coffee was sold in 
Exchange Alley from 1s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. the pound ; 
chocolate was also vended there. In 1€65 the signs 
in vogue were the “Great Morat,” or “Turk’s Head,” 
established 1662, and “Sultan and Sultaness.” 
In 1663 all coffee-houses were to be licensed. In 
1675 some check was laid on the increase of coffee- 
houses as “ seminaries of sedition.” Mrs. Mudiford, 
according to a letter of James Howell to Judge 
Rumsey, in 1659, first taught apprentices and 
clerks to substitute “this wakeful civil drink” in 
lien of potent morning draughts in ale, beer, or 
wine. In the Bold Stroke for a Wife, Mrs. Cent- 
livre brings in the boys crying out among the 
stock-jobbers at Jonathan’s, in Change Alley, 
“ Fresh coffee, gentlemen, Bohea tea.” 

Mackerziz E. C. Watcort. 


Names Dertvep rrom EccrrsiastTicaL 
Sovurces.—Many of your readers who have given 
their attention to the origin of surnames must have 
been struck with the number of those derived from 
ecclesiastical sources. I remember it being once 

, in my own days at, Oxford, to get up a 
fast party consisting solely of men whose 
names were derived from that source, and that a 
goodly list of some twenty possible guests was at 
once forthcoming. I have lately been at the pains 
to look over sundry Oxford and also Cambri 
Calendars of my time, and have found that, if 
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universities had been included, the following party 
might have been assembled : Church, Chappell, 
Dean, Deacon, Arcedekne (pronounced Arch- 
deacon), Bishop, Bisshop, Sanctuary, Clark, Clerk, 
Clarke, Clerke, Clarkson, Pugh (Pew), Reader, 
Abbot, Bell, Tower, Towers, Porch, Monk, Monk- 
house, Nunn, Cannon, Porcher, Prior, Churchyard, 
Wall, Close, Parish, Wake, Cope, Band, Temple, 
Templer, Tombs, Sayer, Singer, Grace, Stone, 
Post, Frere, Palmer, Priest, Priestley, Preston, 
Vane, Vicars, Vickers, Croft, Crofts, Shepherd, 
Kidd, Lamb, Norman, Tudor, Cross, Spiers, 
Crosse, Crossley, Pope, Pagan, Crossland, Mason, 
Graves, Graver, Coffin, David, Davidson, Daniel, 
Jonas, Jeremie, Amos, Hildebrand, Sampson, 
Paroissien, Constable, Porter, Law, Ambrose, 
Austin, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Gregory, and St. 
Croix. There were several representatives of 
Friar Tuck at Cambridge; but these were thought 
scarcely admissible, and the names of Saint, 
Martyr, and Angel were conspicuous by their 
absence. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


TIsANDULA.— 
Mid hosts of foes, o’erwhelming—girt around 
With spears still nearing, like a wind-swept flame— 
A guard, a handful, fight to deathless fame, 
Unmoved, unconquered, keeping each his ground.* 


Ah ! only two, a pair heroic, bound 
To eave the standard and their stainless name, 
Breach out a sword-cleft way ; their highest aim 
In death to keep their soldier's trust profound. 
Isandul ! O Isandul! future years, 
When brave men draw the sword, thy name shall hear ; 
And even now we joy amid our tears, 
That still our country such high hearts doth rear. 
Undaunted land ! thy future sure shall be 
Bright as thy past since thou hast such to die for thee. 
H. 


Earty Rererence TO THE LIBERTY OF THE 
Sussect.—On the Mag. Rot. of 14 John, mem. 13b, 
is the following entry: “Somerset et Dorset. 
Phillippus de Horsie debet xxs. pro injusta de- 
tentione,” in all probability an illegal arrest or 
imprisonment, The large amount of the fine 
shows with what severity the Crown punished any 
infringement of the liberty of the subject at this 
early period. Twenty shillings was about a fifth 
part of the value of this Philip de Horsey’s manor 
of Horsey, which contained about 600 acres of 
land and was valued at four pounds at the time of 
the Norman survey. 

It appears from the Escheator’s return for Devon, 
1 John, that Philip de Horsey was then a minor, 
and was with fourteen other “knights” whose 





* “The white men were nearly all assegaied, few 
being shot. They never moved from where they stood. 
but stayed there to die: they did not even turn their 
heads to look behind them.”— Account from Zulus pre- 
sent at Isandula, Times, April 22, 1879, 





names are recorded “taken in hand to keep,” or, i 

legal phraseology, he became a ward to the king as 

the heir of the king’s tenant, so that he must have 

been a very young man when this penalty was 

inflicted. James Horsey. 
Quarr, L.W, 


An Appropriate Surname.—The following 
cutting from the Times gives a capital specimen of 
a very suitable name— Ballance, a treasurer :— 

“New ZEALAND. 
“ Wellington, Feb. 2, 

“The Hon, Mr. Ballance, Colonial Tressurer, has 
turned the first sod of the railway from Elbow to Gore, 
Southland. He has been all over the country through 
which the railway runs, and has expressed his opinion 
that the land is admirably suited for settlement.”’ 


Y. S. M. 


Spetiine 1n 1794.—I have a copper halfpenny 
token issued by “ W. Gye, Printer and Stationer, 
Bath, 1794,” which has on the rev. “ Remember 
the Debtors in Ilchester Goal” (see Batty’s Cata- 
logue, p. 213, No. 1893). 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 


“ LIFE WOULD BE TOLERABLE WERE IT NOT FOR 
ITS AMUSEMENTS.” —This saying of Sir G. C. Lewis 
meets with a similar sentiment and expression in 
the words of the late Mr. Bagehot, “ Business is 
the best amusement.” W. J. Birca, 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

Henry Grevittr,—Who was the Mr. Greville 
who communicated to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1746, 1747, and 1749 (vols. xvi., xvii., 
and xix.) a number of poems, to only one of which 
was there any signature attached, 1.¢. a song com- 
mencing— 

** When a nymph in her toilet has spent the whole day,” 
a preliminary note to which is signed “ H. G.”? 
In the indexes to the several volumes the poems 
are indexed : in vols. xvi. and xvii. “Poems by Mr. 
Greville,” and in vol. xix. “ Poems by H. Greville.” 
F. L. H. 


Sr. Seputcure’s, Loypon: tHe CxurcH 
Porcu.—I have recently come across a very 
interesting will in which reference is made to this 
porch. It is that of John Gines, citizen of London, 
haberdasher and schoolmaster within St. Se- 
pulchre’s Church, 1592. He directs that his body 
be buried in the “lower end of the church, at the 
stayre foote that goeth up to my schoole.” By 





this it would appear that John Gines was occupier 
of the room over the porch and there kept a school. 
I shall be much obliged if any of your correspor- 
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dents can refer me to other illustrations of the 
parvise being adapted to such a purpose. 
oun Epwarp Price, F.S.A. 


MSS. or Ropert Rippeti.—In “N. & Q.,” 
3"! §. vii. 201, J. E. O. mentions a library con- 
taining MSS. of Robert Riddell of Glenriddell. I 
should be glad to learn if they contain any infor- 
mation respecting the immediate family of Walter, 
the first laird of Glenriddell. The notice of the 
family in Burke’s Peerage only mentions two sons 
of the first Glenriddell, Robert and John. But 
there was another son, who came to Ireland, having 
quarrelled with his family, according to the tra- 
dition preserved amongst his descendants. I 
should also be grateful for any information as to 
the personal history of Sir Robert Laurie, father of 
the famous “ Annie Laurie,” and also of Katherine, 
wife of the first Glenriddell. 

Watter Rippatt, Clk. 

Malone, Belfast. 


Borerourte ()ver1zs.—I wish to find out the 
names and families of the wives of the following 
members of this family. Will any one kindly 
help me? 

1. John, of Beauchamp Otes : son of first lord. 

2. Otho, of Mendlesham: ditto. (Her name 
was Cicely.) 

3. John, grandson of second lord, and father of 
the heiress, Joyce, Lady Burnel. 

Who was Joan, widow of Thomas de Botetourte, 
whose name occurs on the Patent Rolls for 1332 
and 1337? Where did Thomas come in the pedi- 
gree, if he were of the same line ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Bietanp’s “ GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLECTIONS.” 
—Ralph Bigland’s Historical, Monumental, and 
Genealogical Collections relative to the County of 
Gloucester (London, 1791), as most readers know, 
is an unfinished publication, only a portion of the 
second volume Ciee appeared. The original 
MSS. are in Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham ; 
and the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., being 
deeply impressed with the great value of the work, 
printed several additional sheets, and made ample 
provision, in the event of his death, for the com- 
pletion of the volume. I shall be very glad indeed 
to know whether there is a prospect of the speedy 
and satisfactory fulfilment of his wishes. If not, 
why so? There cannot be any want of funds for 
the purpose, and certainly there should not be any 
want of zeal in the matter. It is much to be 
regretted that the vast collections of MSS., more 
or less valuable, which were made by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps at a very heavy expense, and which are 
safely lodged in Thirlestaine House, have not been 
submitted (as has been most liberally done in the 
case of so many other large collections) for the 
inspection of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
missioners, ABHBA, 





Pancnietus, &c.—In the Rituale Ecclesia 
Dunelmensis, published by the Surtees Society, 
1834, at pp. 145, 146, forms are given for the 
benediction of water as a special preservative 
against “ demones atque volucres, vermes atque 
mures, atque omnia venenosa [sic] animalia,” and 
in each an archangel, variously called Panchielus, 
Panchiheles, and Panachihel, is specially invoked. 
In one of the forms he is described as the angel 
“qui est super omnes fructus terre et super 
semina.” Is there any tradition or record else- 
where of this presiding angel ? Coupled with him 
in one prayer are “ quattuor quadraginta millia 
angelorum.” Whence the number? In two forms 
God the Father is invoked with the added de- 
scription, “qui Filium tuum Jesum Christum xii 
nominibus nominasti.” Are any twelve titles of 
Christ intended, or is there a confusion between 
this and a somewhat similar clause in another 
prayer, “per Filium suum Jesum Christum, qui 
xii apostolos nominavit nominibus ” ? 

Jonnson Batty. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


Treasure Trove.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents supply further information with regard 
to the discovery announced in the subjoined cut- 
ting from the T'imes of Oct. 18, 1878 ?— 

“Treasure Trove.—In digging the foundations for a 
new shaft at the rear of premises in the occupation of 
Messrs. Morgan & Co., in Long Acre, yesterday morn- 
ing, some workmen came upon a chest containing a 
large number of gold and silver coins of the reign of 
Henry VIII. in a high state of preservation. Besides a 
quantity of miscellaneous articles, the box contained 
about twenty pieces of church plate and ornaments. 
Among these were a massive chalice, a ciborium, and a 
monstrance, all set with precious stones ; a finely carved 
crozier head, « lapis lazuli crucifix, a pectoral cross and 
chain attached, sume small vessels, and what appears to 
have been the mitre of an abbot ora bishop. At the 
foot of the chalice a cross with a nimbus is engraved, 
and in a scroll the Latin inscription, ‘Ad majorem Dei 


gloriam,’” 
W. F..2 
Worle Vicarage. 


“Prrer Paracrapu.”— Who was “Peter Para- 
graph,” a writer, of Irish connexions, in the third 
quarter of the last century ? 


Joun Hopexins, Bishop of Bedford, conse- 
crated at St. Paul’s, Dec. 9, 1537 (Stubbs’s Re- 
gistrum Sacrum Anglicanum). What is known 
of him? When did he die? W. D. Pixx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

[On Dec, 9, 1537, John Stokesley, Bp. of London, as 
consecrator, with John Hilsey, Bp. of Rochester, and 
Robert Wharton, Bp. of St. Asaph, as assistants, conse- 
crated Richard Ingworth, Suffragan Bp. of Dover, and 
Jobn Hodgkins, Suffragan Bp. of Bedford, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. This act was performed in accordance with 
the rites of the ancient Salisbury pontifical, ten years 
before any revised ordinal had been set forth, and this 
consecration is duly and regularly recorded in Cranmer’s 
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The mid John Hodgkins, ef Bedford, 
to the Bp. of London, aw 4 the consecra- 
tion of the following prelates,as may be seen from the 
same authorities -— 
I, Thomas Thirlby, Bp. of Westminster, 1540. 
2. William Knight, Bp of Bath, 1541. 
3, Paul Bush, of 1542. 
4. Henry Man, Bp. of Sodor and Man, 1546. 
5. Nicholas Ridley, Bp. of Rochester, 1547. 
6. Miles Cove le, 1551.” 
7. [John] Scory, } 
We take the above extract from Dr. Lee’s Anglican 
Orders, pp. 169-70. ] 


Anciayt Finzs.—In Once a Week for March 
appears a paper on Cocker, of arithmetic fame. 
It gives extracts from a dictionary compiled by 
him, and amongst them are the following defini- 
tions :— 

“ Maiden rents, A noble paid by every tenant in the 
manor of Builth, in Radnorshire, as a fine for marrying 
his daughter.” 

Does the present lord of the manor collect these 
fines, or, if not, when were they discontinued ? 

** Mise. A present made by the Welsh to every new 
Prince of Wales of five thousand pounds sterling, which 
they paid three times in the reign of James L, to himself, 
Prince Henry and Prince Charles, his sons. So in the 
county palatine of Chester 3,000 marks were paid him 
as earl of that county.” 

When were these payments last made ? 
Cc. H. W. 
Clifton. 


Prrer Bontrantivs,—I should feel obliged for 
any information relative to Peter Bonifantius, 
whose name I do not find in the biographical 
dictionaries. Joun Winson. 


Manrtiy O’Rourxs.—I saw some years since 
® large water-colour drawing by the late William 
Henry Pyne, representing a negro (I think) jump- 
ing into water, and a large audience looking on 
and laughing at him. I have a sketch of the sub- 
ject by the same artist. To what incident does it 
relate ? Wrarr Parwortn. 


“Tue Oxrorp Protestant Macaztne.”—This 
riodical began in 1846 or 1847, and was pub- 
hed at Oxford every month, and at the price of 
one shilling. How long was its career? To the 
best of my recollection all periodicals, whether 
published at Oxford or at Cambridge, have had, 
comparatively speaking, a very short-lived exist- 
ence. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Frexen QOrricers wo ACCOMPANIED 
Gen. Lararerre to America, AnD Foucrr wiru 
mim tv THE Cause or InpsPeNDENcE.— Can any 
American correspondent oblige us with a complete 
list. of their names? Tavs. 


Tux Rorat Fammy Visit tro tae Grear 
Sxmacocur us Lonpox.—Can any co 





e date and particulars of the above event, which 
ae eee t century ? 


EoRGE Eis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Sr. Sampsow.—In No. xxi. of Planché’s Cyclo- 
ia of Costwme, p. 296, there is given, as an 
illustration of Russian ecclesiastical vestments in 
the seventeenth century, a figure of St. Sampson, 
taken a tly from a work entitled Antiquités 
de? Empire de Russie. Who was this saint? Can 
he be the British St. Samson, who about the 
middle of the sixth century was Bishop of Dol in 
Brittany, and, if so, how came he to be known 
in Russia ? E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


Cuartemacye.—It is said of him that he could 
not write his name. In proof of this a deed in 
the archives of Siena is cited which Charlemagne 
attested by the sign of the cross, scratched in with 
a pointed instrument. Does this, in fact, prove 
anything? Were not many documents similarly 
attested in public by eminent men, according to 
custom then prevalent, although such individuals 
could write well, and were perfectly competent to 
subscribe their names? Ma 
write before it could become customary to sign 


the name. If so, this would be no proof that 
Charlemagne could not write. ©. A. Warp. 
Mayfair, 


“Tue Sartor’s Grave.”—By whom is this 
fine lyric? It begins :— 
“« There is in the lone, lone sea, 
A spot unmark'd but holy.” 
It used to be a common song in ladies’ music 
books thirty years ago, and I had not seen it since, 
till tarning over the es of Mr. Palgrave’s 
Children’s Treasury of English Song (pt. i.) I 
found it at p. 37, re-christened as “ The Admiral’s 
Grave,” and learnt that its author was to Mr. 
Palgrave unknown. Now I feel pretty sure that 
in my youth the title was as I have given it. But 
who wrote the song ? A. 


Su1ei-na-cic.—The name given to the figure 
of a female often found over the doors of old 
churches in Ireland, and said to have been re- 

arded as a protecting charm against evil spirits. 
— etymology ? A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Battysrectine Spa.—Is this once celebrated 
spa, immortalized by Swift, still a fashionable 
watering-place? Very rare mention of it can be 
traced, at least in modern Irish papers. 

H. Hatt. 


Lavender Hill. 


Arms or Rickarps.—What arms were borne 
by Andrew Rickards, of Dangan Spidoge, co. Kile 


any must be able to . 
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kenny (whose and coheiress Anne mar- 
ried James Power, third Earl of ' , who died | ¥ 
in 1705)? Was this Andrew ‘descended 
from the family of that mame in Wales or Hereford, 


whose arms are described in “N. & 9," 5®S. i — wy! 


116, 354, quartered with Taylor? ¥. S. M. 


“Tirne Dusyzr.”— Where is the Tithe Dinner 

to be seen, one line of which is,— 
“ And parsons made so fine’’? 
EL L. 

Ivy on Orv Hanrrations.—Can specimens be 
imstanced which show the probable age of ivy 
which has grown on ancient houses, how far 
different aspects have influenced the growth, and 
how far the ivy may have influenced health and 
cleanliness of the house ? Hewrr Coxe. 

Hampstead. 


Tae Revicion or Istam.—Whe first promul- 
gated in Europe the utterly calumnious notion 
that, in the religion of Islam (which is almost 
Unitarian Christianity of a Mosaic type), woman is 
denied a soul and all hope of future reward? 
When and where was this notion first made 
current? Was it a mistake made by ignorance, 
or was it a pious fraud, invented by a bigot to 
blacken a religious adversary ? R. W. J. 


Antnony Hiecey, Dean or Ripoy, by his 
will, dated November 12, 1624, left his books to 
the Cathedral of Ripon to form a library. Are 
these books still in existence? Is there any tomb- 
stone or monument in the cathedral to the dean ? 

G. H. 


AssEMBLIES NEAR ANcIENT Barrows.—Mr. T. 
Wright says, in Archeologia, vol. xxxiii. p. 267, 
that “the custom of holding assemblies or wakes 
about ancient barrows was common among our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and several examples 
might be cited.” I have collected some examples, 
but not “several.” May I ask the aid of 
“N. & Q.” in adding to my list, for the purpose 
of a study Iam now engaged on? 

G. Laurence Gomme. 

Castelnau, Barnes, 8.W. 


Dracon 1x Morpirorp Caurca.—Where can 
adrawing be seen of the green dragon with ex- 
panded wings and web feet, painted on the west 
end of the church of Mordiford in Herefordshire, 
as mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 3™ S. vii. 211, 276? 

Tao. SaTcHELL. 

Downshire Hill, N.W. 


Avutnors or Books Wanytzp.— 
“ Nay, swore that Kelly learnt from him his art 
To rule with magie sounds the human heart.” 
These are, I believe, from Musical Instruments: a Fable, 
wan. Hon. He Erskine (brother of the ey mon 


pe op or any piece, letter, or 
wrlinns cf hie Siher than The Emigrant. 
a ye 


ad weep 
Baily. Cocuhall iss ay have pa 


uted to tphee Jonson,” whoever he L - = 
been. In de British Museum Catalogue it is attributed 
to F. W. N. Bayley, but does not appexr in the list of his 


works in the o notice in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine; nor was Bayley a cl . though of course 
that would not matter much. It may have been written 


by Jonson, and revised and edited by Bayley. 0. H. 


Avrnors oF QuoratTions WanTED.— 
“ Whence come ye, jolly satyrs, whence come ye? 
Like to a moving vintage down they came.” 
Cc. W. B. 





Replies. 


CELTS AND SAXONS. 
(5% S. xi. 6, 52, 213.) 

I have watched with interest the discussion 
respecting the nationality of Sir Walter Scott 
(Scotland's poet) and Sir William Wallace, the 
so-called patriot. As to the latter, there can be no 
question of the original Cymric or Celtic origin 
of his family ; but as regards my namesake and 
others bearing the time-honoured and ancient 
name of Scot, I would observe, as has already 
been pointed out by your correspondent A. 8. A., 
“that the name of Scot did not originally mean 
a native of Scotland,” any more than, I would 
further remark, it originally meant a native of 
Ireland (Scotia from the third to the tenth 
century). The name Scot is of Danish origin, 
having its equivalent in the Gaelic, Celtic, and 
Greek languages, and was originally the term by 
which, in its Gaelic form, the Danish conquerors 
of England of the royal race of the Skioldings 
eame eventually to be known. To make this 
statement plain I would observe that Robertson, 
in his History of Scotland under her Early Kings, 
writing of the Danelagh (or that portion of 
modern Britain situate north of Watling Street, 
between Kent and Chester, and terminating 
northwards, a.p. 867, in the district of Danish 
Northumbria, extending from the Humber to the 
Scotwater or Firth of Forth, and westward along 
the Roman wall to the Skotlandtsfirth or Firth 
of Clyde), asserts that Guthrum, King of the 
Danes, Jarl of Huntingdon, and King of the 
Danelagh, was, together with his descendants, 
Earls or Jarls of Northumbria and East Anglia 
of the royal race of Skioldings, known am —_ 
the Irish as Dugall. Now this Irish or G 
term Dugall or Dubh Gall is unquestionably the 
origin of the comparatively modern term or name 
Scot. According to Skene (Celtic Scotland) the 
Danes of Northumbria (that district includi 
as above stated, the Lowlands of Scotland, an 





cellor). If so, I be glad to be directed where I 





as such, the cradle of the race or sept of Scot) 
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were of the branch of the Northmen (Scandi- or origin, I may mention that from Guthrum the 


navians) called Dubh Gall, meaning Dark Stran- 
gers, in contradistinction to Fin Gall or Fair | 

trangers, by which term the Norwegians of | 
Orkney and the Western Islands were known, | 
their complexion and hair being of a lighter 
colour. 

Now the Celi» or Gaelic terms for Scot are 
Albanach and Dubh Gall ; but some dictionaries, 
especially Armstrong’s, draw a distinction be- 
tween Albanach, Albania, northern Scotland, 
now represented by the Highlands, and Dubh 
Gall, which word is described as ‘* Dark 
Stranger,” ‘‘a Lowlander Scot,” or, in fact, a 
Dane; all these in my opinion having their 
equivalent or root in the Greek word Sxéros= 
darkness. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind your readers 
that that portion of England originally colonized 
hy the Danes, and in which Danish names 
of places, ending in ‘‘by,” “land,” “ beck,” 
**thorpe,” ‘‘ dale,” and ‘‘ness,” exist to this day, 
is pec within the limits of the ancient 
Danelagh north of Watling Street, and had 
reference principally to East Anglia, Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire Northumbria, Cumbria (then 
including Dumfries and the southern counties 
adjoining the Skotlandtsfirth, Westmoreland or 
Applebeeschire), and Lothian as far as the Frisian 
Sea or Scotwater. It is within these limits alone, 
with very few exceptions, that the term Scot, 
as an affix or prefix, to the names of places 
(most of them existing before the Conquest), is 
to be found. Thus the following names of places, 
Scotby, Scotforth, Scothern, Scotland, Scotter, 
Scotton, Scottow, Scot Willoughby, Acton Scot, 
Scotshouse, Scotstown, Scotesham orShottesham, 
Scotley or Shotley, and Shoteswell, Shotwick, 
Scotlandswell, Scotscraig, Scotswood, Scotsgap, 
Scotsgate, Scotsdyke, Scotscalder, are, with the 
exception of the last, viz. Scotscalder, within the 
districts of the Danelagh above mentioned, whilst 
in addition Scotsstreet, Scotstown, and Scots- 
house are places in the east of Ireland of Danish 
colonization and conquest. In short, the name 
of Scot, as an affix or prefix toa place name, does 
not but with two exceptions occur north of the 
Roman wall between the Firth of Clyde, or, as 
the Danish sagas style it, between Scotwater and 
Skotlandtsfirth, and with the exception of the 
term ‘‘ Scotland” (which place has a separate 
and distinct meaning, and is to be found in 
many parts of England) is nowhere to be found 
within the limits of the Anglo-Saxon territory 
south of Watling Street, and of which alone, as 
apart from the enw Alfred the Great was 
sole monarch. 

But as still further confirming the view I take 
that the term Scot, either as the name of a race or 





of a place, was originally of Danish importation | nungr—King of Scots, or of the Dark Strangers, 


| Skiolding=Dubh Gall or Scot, to whom Alfred 


assigned the tributary fief of Huntingdon, that 
ees aT anaes of the Scottish crown was 
transmitted, through Thurkell Sprackleg, Jarl of 
East Anglia, Count Ulf, Lord of Holderness 
(brother-in-law of Canute the Skiolding, King of 
Denmark and of the whole of England after the 
death of Edmund Ironside in 1017), to his de- 
scendant Waltheof, Danish Earl of Northumbria, 
Huntingdon, and Northampton (brother of 
Siward and brother-in-law of Duncan, King of 
Scots), whose daughter Maud, by her marriage 
with David Scotus, King of Scots, carried the 
earldom of Huntingdon to him, and with it the 
peck of troubles that henceforth constantly arose, 
on the score of this very fiefship, between the 
Kings of England and Scotland, and thus became 
the cause of the war of independence of the 
latter, resulting in the final overthrow of 
England’s claim to homage and fealty by the 
kings of Scotland. The name of Scot as a 
race occurs in Domesday survey in East Anglia 
and elsewhere, in territory of Danish colonization, 
and it is supposed that the ‘‘ Uchtredus filius 
Scoti,” or as he is likewise described in the 
Glasgow chartulary, circa 1120, ‘‘ Uchtredus 
filius Waldevi,” was the son of this Waltheof, 
and that the freehold of Scotstown, in Peebles, 
in the Lowlands, belonged in the tenth century 
to the ancestors of this noble, just as Scottesbury, 
in Northamptonshire, belonged to Osmund the 
Dane before the Conquest, and passed from him 
to David Scotus, Earl of Huntingdon and King 
of Scots, in the same manner as the honour of 
Huntingdon. 

Thus it would appear that as in blood, so 
in fact, the Anglo-Saxon name of Scot of the 
eleventh century was but a continuance of the 
term Skiolding=Dubh Gall= Dark Stranger or 
Scot, from root =xéros=darkness, and was not 
known as an individual name, or that of a place, 
long before the Conquest ; but in all instances 
which I have been able to trace, in the case of 
places with the prefix ‘‘ Scot,” I have, as in those 
of Scotby, Scottesbury, Scotton, Scotland Yard 
(Westminster), Scotty’s Hall, &c., ascertained 
that all such had relation to Danish owners of 
the royal race of the Skioldings, or their de- 
scendants and eventual representatives the royal 
Scoto-Saxon race of the name of Scotus, which 
surname was borne by David Scotus, King of 
Scots, circa 1115. 

On no other supposition can one explain the 
fact that anlaf, Aulaf, or Olave Cuaran, King 
of Danish Northumbria, and son-in-law of 
Constantin, King of Alban (modern Scotland 
north of the Roman wall between Scotwater and 
Skotlandtsfirth), was (in 937) termed Skotako- 
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Danes, in Northumbria. This man of the race 
of Regnar Lodbrog, of the royal Danish Skiolding 
race, was not King of Scotland as we now explain 
that term. Scotland (although the name is clearly 
of Danish origin) at this period (937) was not 
in existence, nor is the name ‘“‘ Scotland” or its 
existence as a feudal kingdom found until the 
twelfth century at the earliest, and it had at that 
time, I contend, a distinct meaning from the 
name Scot as here defined. Aulaf Skotakonungr 
meant King of the ‘‘ Dark Strangers,” the 
“‘Danes of Northumbria,” of the ‘‘ Lowlander ” 
Scots, not King of Albania (modern Scotland in 
tenth century) or of Ireland (Scotia in ninth and 
tenth centuries). 

** Yscotlont,” Cymric or Celtic, occurs (tenth 
century) in the Four Ancient Books of Wales 
(Skene, vol. i. p. 58, et seq.), but that term refers 
exclusively to that portion of North Britain 
known as Laodonia, modern Lothian, in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and under Danish rule in 
the tenth century; the Lowlands of Scotland, 
*“*Yscotlont,” the Border land, and Northumbria 
being, as I contend, the cradle of the race of 
Scot of the family of the Skioldings, or Dubh 
Galls, of whom Sir Walter Scott was in the nine- 
teenth century no unworthy descendant. 

To conclude, I would observe that the name 
Douglas has the same origin from Dubh Gall, 
the ‘“‘ Dark Stranger,” the “‘ Black Douglas,” 
and also that England, Scotland, Ireland, are all 
terms of Danish or Low Dutch Frisian origin. 
Kanute the Dane, of the royal race of Guthrum 
the Skiolding, who divided England with Alfred 
the Great, 867, was the first monarch who was 
crowned King of ‘‘Engelond,” not, like his Saxon 
predecessors, King of the Saxones, Albiones, 
or Angli, and the Danes at this period called 
Northumbria to the northern Roman wall 
“Skotlandt,” Ireland ‘‘Ivralandt,” Wales 
* Bretlandt,” France ‘‘ Gallandt,” and districts 
in their own country Gothland, Jutland, &c.; 
Ireland unquestionably being a corruption of 
Ivra-land, the land of the race of the Hi Ivar, 
who were Danish kings of the west of Ireland 
from the ninth to the eleventh century, and, 
although related to, were mostly a distinct race 
from the Skioldings, Dubh Galls, or Scots, who 
during two centuries colonized the Danelagh, 
including North and South Cumbria, Northum- 
bria from the Humber to Forth, and also 
Laodonia, or Lothian, termed in the Four Ancient 
Books of Wales, in the ancient British language, 
“Yscotlont.” 

Lastly, the term Scot, not as the name of the 
sept so called, has a variety of meanings. 1. As 
applied to Ireland it means Scythia or Scythian, 
having reference to the legendary foundation of 
that kingdom by the descendants of Gathelus 
and his wife Scota. It may here be remarked 





that the Skioldings, or royal Danes of the race 
of Se-Goths, corrupted Scoths, may have derived 
their subsequent appellation of Dubh Gall, or 
its equivalent Scot, from the same source, as 
derived from the same origin. 2. Scot, the 
equivalent of Scotia, as applied to Scotland, is a 
term described, and with reason, by Giraldus 
Cambrensis in the middle of the twelfth century, 
when writing to the Pope about Scotland (then 
so called), as ‘‘ que nunc abusive Scotia dicitur.” 
Thus it appears to have been a question whether 
the term Albania or Scotia was then the proper 
name for modern North Britain. 3. Scot, as 
derived from the British term “ Ysgwad,” 
meaning a ‘“‘ guarding,” the watching of a 
border, and from which we get ‘‘scot and 
lot,” a municipal term meaning ‘‘ burden and 
load” (Llwyth). The Cymric term “‘ Yscotlont” 
in the tenth century referred to that part of 
Scotland now called the Lowland or Border 
country. 4. Scot, a scat, sceatta, or tax, a term 
of Danish origin, and found in the Scandinavian 
sagas as a term representing tribute, the Danes 
in their ancient conquests usually imposing a 
scat or tribute payable by the conquered inhabi- 
tants of a district. This term was afterwards 
imported into the English language, and is in 
use to this day in Romney Marsh, where all 
taxes are termed “‘ scots,” and land that is liable 
to a tax is there said to be ‘‘ scotted.” The term 
**scot” as a tax is first found in the Canons of 
Canute the Skiolding, King of all England, and is 
supposed to have superseded “danegeld,” a Saxon 
term. Lastly, Scot as applied to Scotland means 
the land of tribute. There are many places in 
England so called, not only in localities of the 
ancient Danelagh, but in the Anglo-Saxon terri- 
tory formerly south of Watling Street. I have 
found this term universally applied to the land 
that has been “‘ scotted,” and the rent of which 
has from time immemorial been applied to main- 
tain an embankment to keep off irruptions of 
tidal or other water, and to that which was origi- 
nally embanked orreclaimed from some low-lying, 
marshy district by a contribution or “scot” by 
all neighbouring proprietors. The term “‘ scot” 
as an Anglo-Saxon term was first in use in the 
time of Kanute the Dane, and was used in lieu 
of the word ‘‘ tax,” ‘‘ droit,” ** due,” “ rate,” or 
other term of a similar nature, in the reign of 
Edward I., when we find such terms as these in 
existence in Ipswich (Gippeswig), of Danish 
colonization. 

Rumescot, Acreshot, Tolmenscot, Kingscot, 
Townesmenscot, &c. It is doubtful whether 
Rumescot means ‘‘ marsh tax,” from Danish 
rume, a marsh, Rvmenel=Romney marsh ; or 
from Romescot, the thirteenth century equivalent 
of Peter’s pence, a tribute paid in pre-reformation 
times to the See of Rome. Romeland, a term 
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eecurring in connexion with ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings in had a similar meaning to 
Scotland, viz. land that paid tribute or was 
seotted to the See of Rome. There is a Rome- 
land at St. Albans and likewise at Waltham, 
both in connexion with the abbeys there, the 
latter of Danish foundation, and there was for- 
merly a Romeland in the ward of Billi 


’ 





Tae “Apzstr Fiveres” (5 S. xi. 265, 298, 
331.)—It may be of interest to place upon record 
in your pages the earliest English translation of 
the “ Adeste Fideles” that was made for use in a 
Church of England congregation. This I believe 
to be the following version, which was sung at 
Margaret Chapel, London, during the ministry of 
the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, M.A., the author of 
it — 

“ Ye faithful, approach ye, 
Joyfully triumphing ; 
Oh, come ye, oh, come ye, to Bethlehem : 
Come and behold ye 
Born the King of angels : 
Oh, come, let us worship ; oh, come, let us worship ; 
Oh, come, let us worship Christ the Lord. 
God of Ged, 
Light of Light, 
Lo, He disdains not the Virgin's womb : 
Very God, 
Begotten, not created : 
Ob, come, let us worship, &c. 
Sing, quires lie, 
+ onuing? 
Sing, all ye citizens of heaven above, 
Glory to God 
In the highest ! 
Oh, come, let us worship, &c. 
Yea, Lord, we greet Thee, 
Born this happy morning ; 
Jesu, to Thee be xz giv'n; 
Word of the Father 
In our flesh appearing. 

Oh, come, let us worship,” &c. 

Since that period there have been various transla- 
tions brought out, and the generality of modern 
hymn books have contained one or other of them, 
the most popular being that of Canon Oakeley, 
slightly altered verbally from the copy I have just 
quoted. 

As for the tune “ Portuguese,” emanating in all 
orgy = the old Portuguese olic 
Y » of which my i ion is that Mr. 

Novello was at one time the organist, it was im- 


ported into English parish churches long before 


any translation of the hymn itself, and adapted to 
words selected from Tate and Brady's L 


I may add that since I last wrote te you I have 


otrical | light for the 





looked at several Latin editions of the hymn, and, 
with only a single exception, I noticed that the 
reading of the first line of the last verse but one is 
“ Cantet nune Io.” 

Allow me also to take this opportunity of cor- 
recting a misprint that has crept into my last 
communication (ante, p. 331). In the third line 
of the sixth verse it should have been printed 
“ amplexibus,” not “complexibus.” W. H L. 


I am much obliged to W. H. L. for his reference 
to his previous communications on this hymn, 
which had escaped my memory. But I am sure 
he will agree with me that the statement as to the 
hymn being a sequence “ ex Graduali Cisterciensi,” 
made in the Thesaurus Anime Christiane (1857), 
needs confirmation. Of course it may be correct, 
but further and more definite evidence is neces- 
sary before the question can be considered settled. 

Mr. Watrorp, if he will excuse me for saying 
so, simply repeats in substance what I said at 

. 265, with the misleading statement that the 
cea is found “in almost all, perhaps in all, 
Roman Catholic service books.” ft is the entire 
absence of the hymn from the breviary and missal 
—which are what one usually understands as 
“ service books ”—which is one of the remarkable 
circumstances connected with the hymn. He 
probably means in Catholic English prayer books, 
though it is not always found even in them. 

I think it would be well worth while to trace 
the hymn (words and music) in the “ peeps , 
of the different French dioceses, which eften con- 
tain “ proses ” of comparatively local, but ancient, 
use. Such is the “O filii et filix,” which has 
become deservedly popular in England (Hymns 
A. and M., 130). I have none to refer to, but 
other readers of “ N. & Q.” may be more fortunate. 

James Britrex, 


In the Office Paroissial used in the diocese of 
Orleans (printed at Rennes, 1872), the hymn 
“ Adeste Fideles ” appears among the Saluts du S. 
Sacrement. It consists of four verses only, but 
the second is the one commencing “Deum de 
Deo,” so that W. H. L. will see this verse is sung 
in at least one French diocese. The third begins, 
“Cantet nunc Io” ; the fourth, “ go qui natus.” 

Jous WoopwarD. 

Montrose, N.B. 


Tae Rirvat or THe Beyepicrion or THE 
Pascua. Canpie (5% 8. xi. 321.)—I always > 
posed that the blessing was conferred on 
paschal candle by the lighting it with the “new 
fire.” “It is fitting,” says Dom Guéranger 
(Liturgieal Year: Passiontide and Hely Week, 
1870, p. 554), “that this fire, which is to provide 

Paschal candle, ... should receive a 
special blessing.” Any way, I can find no actual 
benediction of the e itself im the office for the 
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day. But it is assuredly the a 2 gee at 
priest, to whom the so-called 
And Dom Guéranger says (op. cit., p 561): — 
BOR od ant ee Nene ww presume 
to raise his voice as he is now going to-do, in the selemn 
tone of a Preface: but this is the eve of the Resurree- 
tion, and the deacon, as the interpreters of the Liturgy 
tell us, represents Magdalene and the holy women, on 
whom our Lord d the h of being the first 
ta know his resurrection, and te whom he gave the 
mission of preaching to the very apostles.” 
There is, in fact, no doubt that “the proper offi- 
ciant is recognized as being a deacon.” 
James. Britren. 





Rev. Henry Curistmas, nis Writines (5" §. 
xi, 68.)—The Rev. Henry istmas, a native of 
London, 1811-1868, was the author of a consider- 
able number of works. I do not give the follow- 
ing list as perfect, but it includes all his more 
important publications. I may add that he 
graduated B.A. at St. John’s Coll, Cambridge 
1837, M.A. in 1840, and received orders in 1837, 
He published : —_ 

1833. The Voyage, a Poem; with Translations from 
Bouterwek, Giithe, Chiabrera, "Martial, Horace, &c. 
_-7837. Universal Mythology. 

1846. Discipline ef the Anglican Church. Doctrine of 
the Anglican Church. Practice of the Anglican Church. 

849. Cradle of Twin Giants: Science and History. 
t Churchman in Canada. 
_ 4850. Echoes of the Universe. 
_-1861. Visit to the Shores of the Mediterranean. 
Lent Lectures: Seenes in the Life of Christ, 
1854. Christian Politics : Essay on the Text of Paley. 
~—18657. Hand of God in India. 
— Sin, its Causes and Consequences: a Series of 


res. 

1866. The Money Market. 

Besides these he edited Parker and Bale’s 
Remains ; Pegge’s Anecdotes of the English Lan- 
guage ; translations of M. de Lamartine’s Médi- 
tations Poi ; Calmet’s Phantom World; 
Wieland’s Repwhlic of Fools; and a portion of 
Camoens’s Lusiad. He was also editor of the 
Church of England Quarterly in 1840-3 and 1854-8 ; 
of the Churchman in 1840-3; of the British 
Churchman in 1845-8 ; and of the Literary Gazette 
in 1859-60. 

I may add to what Mz. Picxrorp has said that 
Mr. Christmas’s first curacy was that of St. Clement 
Danes, and that towards the close of his life, in 
1866, for domestic reasons, he changed his name, 
by a public deed duly registered, from Christmas 
ta Noel-Fearn. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind, for there is,as may be readily beliewed, 
& considerable amount of confusion respecting him 
in various publications, some indexing the writer 
as Christmas, others as Noel. In his time he did 
much good service in a quiet way. He was 
a sincere Churchman, a writer, and a deep 
yet liberal thinker. Epwarp Sorry. 


British 1 = Fea cies wns toe ; 
re o 
Literature, Log oy Lecturer at St. Peter's, 
Cornhill. Londen, Wi Lay, King William Street, 
Strand, 1858. 
It is a work of 300 pp., with an engraved frontis- 
piece of the Rev. R” A. Wilmott, and amid 
much general Rh S contains extracts from 
sermons by celebrated preachers, both ancient and 
modern, including Messrs. Bellew and Spurgeon. 
He appears also to have been the author of History 
of the Hampden Controversy; The Hand of God 
in India, a series of lectures, 1858 ; Universal 
Mythology, 1838 (see Catalogue ‘to London 
Library). In my copy of Preachers and Preaching 
I have made a note that “ Henry Christmas” was 
“the pseudonym of the Rev. H. Noel-Fearn, who 
died March, 1868.” I do not understand how this 
can be, nor have I noted my authority for the 
assertion. No such statement is given in Olphar 
Hamst’s Handbook of Fictitious Names, so that I 
conclude there must be an errorin my note. There 
is one Rev. W. H. Christmas at present in the 
Clergy List. Curnsert Bape. 


Mr. Christmas edited Church of England 
Quarterly Review, 1840-43; The Churchman, 
1840-43 ; The British Churchman, 1845-8 ; 
Literary Gazette, 1859-60. He also edited Parker 
and Bale’s Remains for the Parker Society, and 
translated Lamartine’s Méditations Poéitiques, 
Calmet’s Phantom World, and Von Wieland’s 
The Republic of Fools. Of a pamphlet by him on 
the abolition of capital punishment 26,000 copies 
were sold. Josiaz Mier, M.A, 


Mr. Picxrorp will find a long list of works by 
Mr. Christmas in Men of the Time for 1868, under 
the name of “the Rev. H. Noel-Fearn,” which 
name he, somewhat affectedly, assumed in 1866. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Mr. Christmas wrote a work in two volumes 
entitled the Philosophy of Magic,or Dreams, Not 
having seen the book for some years I forget the 
exact title. It was dedicated to his friend 
H. Slack, F.G.S. A. Courier. 


Mr. Christmas: came into some property and 
took the name of Fearn not long before his 
melancholy death. 


The Temple. 


Tae First Epition or “ Jonny Grier ” (5™ S. 
xi. 207.)—In a work (Lessons in Reading and 
Speaking, &e., by William Scott, Oliver & Boyd’s 
improved ed., Edin., 1835) which I believe had 
a considerable celebrity as a school book som 


Epwarp H. MarsHatu. 





Add to the list the following work :— 


forty years ago, I find, under the heading of “ Th 
Pacetious (2) History of John Gilpin,” all the 
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corruptions mentioned by your correspondent as 
occurring in the chap-book edition of the poem, 
as also another still more serious. In place of— 

“ My mot friend the calender 

jill lend his horse to go,” 
we have— 
“* My good friend Tom Callender,” &e. 

And so in the other verses where the calender is 
mentioned, thus introducing a member of an 
ancient and honourable family who has no business 
in that gallery. The work quoted was in its 
twenty-eighth edition in 1835, and it is sad to 
think of the amount of error thus shown to have 
been disseminated amongst the youth of that age. 

Apropos of this subject, I would submit to 
your reuders a note which I find appended to a 
copy of the piece in an excellent Book of Ancient 
Ballads, Imitations, &c., edited by J. 8S. Moore, 
Esq. (Washbourne & Co., 1853) :— 

“In Hone’s Table Book, ii. 79, the three following 
stanzas are stated to have been ‘found in the hand- 
writing of Cowper »mong the papers of Mra. Unwin.’ 
In the opinion of Mr, Hone’s correspondent they evi- 
dently formed part of an intended episode to the 
* Diverting History of John Gilpin ’:— 

“Then Mrs. Gilpin sweetly said 
Unto her children three, 
*1°ll clamber o'er this style so high 
And you climb after me.’ 
But having climbed unto the top, 
She could no further go, 
But sate, to every passer by, 
A spectacle and show : 
Who said, ‘ Your spouse and you this day 
Both show your horsemanship, 
And if you stay till he comes back 
Your horse will need no whip.’ ” 
These verses have surely much of the ring of the 
original, Is there any reason beyond that stated 
to suppose that they are Cowper's? Or is the 
writer of the above note correct when he adds, 
“They are not given in any edition of the t’s 
works”? They are not in the third ed., 1787, 
now before me. 
Avex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. 
United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


I have a neat little volume entitled— 

“The Life of J. Gilpin, taken from divers MSS, in 
possession of the Family. To which is added, by way of 
Appendix, the celebrated History of the ‘Journey to 
Edmonton,’ as read by Mr. Henderson at F. Mason's 
Hall. Bladon printer, 1785. 

“ Oxford Street, London, April 14, 1785, 
“ Certificate. 

“I do hereby certify this Publication a true and 
genuine Account of the Life of my deceased Relation, 
J.G. Francis Giipin.” 
Then follows a coarse burlesque biography, ending 
with the journey, and dedicated to Henderson, 
third edition, with a frontispiece, which last has 
disappeared, but another by the elder Cruickshanks 





supplied, representing the hero passing the “Bell.” 
On the fly-leaf is preserved this cutting :— 

“ Gilpin’s Rig, or the Wedding Day “ a Droll 
Story. Read by Mr. H. at F. M. Hall, and Mr. Baddely 
at Drury Lane Theatre, containing an account of J. G., 
the Bold Linen Draper of Cheapside; how he went 
farther and faster than he intended, and came home 
safe at last.” 

This called “probably the first edition printed 
separately.” Another of my = pq is The 
Facetious Story of J. G., &c., with a second 
containing “The Disastrous Accidents which befel 
his Wife on her Return to London,” 12mo., pp. 23, 
London, Fisher, 1792. J. O. 


Marsnat Tatiarp: Cerery (5 §. xi. 107.) 
—Celery was introduced as a cultivated vegetable 
into English kitchen gardens from Italy about the 
time of the Restoration. The plant itself was well 
known as an indigenous weed, Apium graveolens, 
fetid, acrid, and noxious when grown near water, 
but losing these characteristics when cultivated in 
dry ground, and becoming sweet and palatable when 
the leaf stalks are blanched by earthing up the 
stems. In its wild state it was called smallage, in 
its cultivated form celeri. There used to be con- 
siderable doubts amongst gardeners whether they 
were distinct varieties or only a result of cultiva- 
tion. Evelyn, in his Kalendarium Hortense, 
1669, says that both smalladge and sellery are to 
be sown in March. Phillips, New World of 
Words, 1678, has, “ Sellerie, an herb which nursed 
up in a hot bed and afterwards transplanted into 
rich ground is usually whited for an excellent 
winter sallad.” In his edition of 1706 he spells 
the name sellery or celery, and adds that it is 
a herb much used. 

Marshal Tuallard came to Nottingham in Dec., 
1704, and Lediard (Life of Marlborough, ed. 1743, 
i. 305) says he was himself then living at Notting- 
ham, and frequently went out hunting in company 
with the marshal, who “ kept an elegant table and 
often entertained the neighbouring gentry in a very 
polite manner.” That the marshal used celery, 
and that he told those near him that the smallage 
in their ditches could easily by cultivation be con- 
verted into celery, is very probable ; but he certainly 
did not introduce the plant or its use in cookery 
into this country. ; 

May I take this occasion of asking whether the 
time-honoured name or title of Tallard, which I 
think almost all historians have given him, is an 
error? M. Michaud, jeune, in the Biographie 
Universelle, 1826, says that his name was Camille 
d’Hostun, Duc de Tallart, commonly in error 
written Tallard. Epwarp So.ty. 


Tue Arms or Cyprus (5" S. x. 163, 189, 218, 
229, 316, 329.)—I have just compared the genea- 
logical tables given by your correspondent Mr. 
Dorne Bett (5" §. x. 229) with those in the 
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Royal Descents, compiled by the late Lord Farn- 

ham, and as they differ materially I wish to know 

which is correct. Lord Farnham gives the 

following :— 

Marie de Bretagne—Guy de Chatillon, Comte de St. Pol, 
ob. 1317. 


Jean de Chatillon, Comte de St, Pol,—Jeanne de Fiennes 
ob. ante 1344. et Tingry. 


a 
Mahaut de Chatillon, —Guy de Luxembourg, Comte de 
d. and h. St. Pol, slain 1371. 


Jean de Luxembourg, Seigneur—Margaret d’Enghien, 
de Beaurevoir. d. and h. (of whom 1) 


| 

Pierre de Luxembourg, Comte de St. Pol—Marguerite 
et Conversan, ob. 1433, de Baux. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bett makes Mahaud the 
daughter instead of granddaughter of Guy de 
Chatillon and Mary of Brittany, and calls her 
husband Walram of Luxemburg instead of Guy. 
He further calls their son Louis, and not Jean, 
and makes his wife to be Joan de Barr, and not 
Margaret d’Enghien ; of course he blots out one 
og ye altogether. I do not know that Mr. 
ELL is wrong, but I have such an opinion of 
Lord Farnham’s accuracy that I cannot help 
thinking Mr. Bett 's in error; the more so as Lord 
Farnham would have been no doubt glad to add 
the additional roy] descent from Henry III. 

through Joan de Barr. > es 


Fonerat Armour 1n Cuurcaes (5"§. ix. 429 ; 
x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317 ; xi. 73, 178, 
252.)—TI should not venture on this perhaps thread- 
bare subject if I had not some of these things by 
me, removed from our corner of the church above 
fifty years ago for alterations which precluded 
their replacement. These were hatchments, three 
helmets, one or more quilted brigandine jackets 
used by yeomen and bowmen in the Tudor times 
(and which were part of such armour as the gentry 
had to furnish), spurs, gloves, a dagger-like sword, 
and a silk surcoat with arms quartered, but not, 
alas, impaled, so it gave no date, but was too 
fresh to be earlier than the late sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. Unfortunately they were carried 
to a neighbouring house where there were children. 
They fell upon the spoil, of course, and when 
inquired for all had disappeared but the helmets 
and the archers’ heavy jackets. One of the 
helmets is a good and perfect bourgoinot, wanting 
only crest and lining, and may be of late Plan- 
tagenet or early Tudor times; the others are 
wooden undertakers’ rubbish. As the iron-quilted 
brigandines were not gentlemen's armour, I opine 
they were not used for these funeral purposes till 
that point had been forgotten by the undertakers, 
perhaps in the late Stuart times. The usual flags, 


bannerolles, &c., had gone before these things were 
removed. Silk becomes black and dirty if never 
dusted, and if dusted falls to pieces from its 
rottenness, therefore when a family is non-resident 
the rector, the warden, and the beadle conspire to 
get rid of it; and as to “church restorers,” we 
are beginning now to find out what we owe to 
them. My conclusion is that none of these things, 
except possibly the genuine helmet, could have 
been worn by the deceased, and we have no proof 
positive that the genuine helmet was so. I think 
these things are always considered to belong to the 
family and not to the church authorities. P. P. 


I was lately in the church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Chulmleigh, Devon, and found that the fine 
old helmet that used to hang in the chancel some 
time prior to the restoration had been removed. 
It is at present in the vestry cupboard. The 
worthy vicar, the Rev. G. C. Bethune, has pro- 
mised that it shall be suspended again in the same 
place as before, t.e. upon the north wall of the 
chancel aisle, just eastward of the rood screen. 

Harry Hems. 

“ Canoonie ” (5 §. xi. 197.)— 

“Then he and the matchless one struggie, snuggle, and 
generally conoodle together rapturously. Then the 
matchless Ecstasy being the wife, not of the Chevalier, 
but of Charles VI., King of France, she, this impulsive, 
loving, beautiful, hugging, conoodling young Ecstasy has 
the cool impudence to declare that theirs is a ‘ guiltless 
love.”"”—“ Our Representative Man,” Punch, Mar. 15, 
p. 117, col. ii. See “ Canoe,” 3" 8. i. 129. 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 


When I was an undergraduate at Oxford to 
canoodle was the slang expression for paddling 
one’s own canoe on the bosom of the Cherwell or 
the Isis. Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Fotx-Lore 1x Hampsnire: THE Yote Loa 
(5% §. xi. 186.)—This folk-lore is certainly not 
confined to Hampshire. It used to be, and I 
believe is still, a regular practice in the farms and 
cottages of many parts of Derbyshire. I have seen 
the last bit of the yule log taken from the fire and 
hung the next day close to the ceiling in the 
kitchen, to be kept for the purpose of lighting the 
next year’s Christmas Eve fire, or rather for 
putting upon the fire before the new yule log goes 
on. It is considered lucky to do this, besides its 
usefulness as “a charm against fire.” I may add 
that care was always taken not to let the log burn 
entirely away. Before this could take place the 
remnant would be taken from the fire and put on 
the hob while the fire died out, and if it was not 
considered late enough to go to bed another log 
was added. By the way, people hereabout never 
speak of a “log” of wood : it is always “ clog.” 
Tuomas Ratcvirre. 





Worksop. 
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Why vo rue Crrriores wor Mix tHETR 
Cows? (5™ S. xi. 224.)—May I be permitted to 
add another remark regarding this question which 
will corroborate Mr. Hepworth Dixon's answer, 
since it is based upon a trustworthy authority ? 
As Mr. Jassonidy, a native of Cyprus, and now 
residing in England, informs me, it is not so much 
the scarcity of grass as the ancient sacred character 
attributed to this animal, and transplanted by 
tradition to the present, that prevents the Cypriotes 
from milking their cows. As a rule they feed 
upon goats’ milk. Such a veneration of the cow, 
as Mr. Hepworth Dixon rightly supposes, muy 
be retraced to the Egyptian Isis worship or perhaps 
more directly to the similar worship of the Phe- 
nicians, who first colonized the Isle of Cyprus. 

It deserves to be noticed, as a point of the 
greatest interest to the student of comparative 
religion, that an analogous veneration of cows is 
still prevailing among the Hindoos of our days, 
who inherit it from the ancient Brama religion. 
Human life is, with the Hindoo, considered far 
below that of a cow. He would rather slay ten 
men than hurt one cow, and, during a famine, 
rather eat human flesh than that of a cow. 

H. Kress. 

‘Oxford. 


A Lorat Toast: Dr. Harmeton (5" 8. xi. 
326.)—The Dr. Harington referred to was my 
great-grandfather, and was a physician of some 
eminence at Bath, where he died in 1816, at the 
age of eighty-nine. He was born at Kelston, the 
family seat, near Bath, in 1727, graduated at 
Oxford, and, on his father and elder brother cutting 
off the entail of the Kelston estate, established 
himself as a physician in the vicinity of his birth- 
place. Dr, rent was, and is, also known in 
the musical world as an accomplished composer ; 
in fact, the doctor, unlike his great-grandson, was 
in his day eminent in the world of letters for his 
general attainments. “The Eloi” is an anthem (so 
called) composed by Dr. Harington, and is included 
in Dr. Marshall’s Collection of Anthems used in 
the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, No. 482, 
“There was darkness over all the earth,” and in 
which ave introduced the words uttered on the 
Cross, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama Sabachthani.” 

E. C. Harryeron. 

The Close, Exeter. 


It is a little unkindly to speak of Dr. a 
ton as one “ in some way or other connected wi 

Bath at the close of the last century or early in the 
present.” Dr. Harington, 1727-1816, certainly 
was connected with Bath. He resided there for 
half a century, and I think he is by no means even 
yet fo there; but his poetical works, such:as 
the “ Witchof Wokey,” Percy Reliques, 1765,i.310; 
his Wuge Anti 1769 ; his many musical com- 
positions, and the influence which the Harmonic 





Society he founded, and of which the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York were “ pleased ” ¢ 
become members, had on the music of the country, 
have fairly won for him a place in all biographical 
dictionaries, and justify the words with which his 
obituary notice in The Annual Biography for 1817 
commences, “The name of Harington is well 
known to all those acquainted with British litera- 
ture.” M. Suard, in the Biographie Universelle, 
says of him that some of his musical compositions 
were thought not inferior te those of Handel. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Tee Locxrons or Swrvesnean, co. Lrxcoux 
(5" 8. xi. 329.)\—No printed pedigree of this 
family exists. Mr. Arthur Larken (Portcullis) in 
his magnificent Lincolnshire callections has a very 
full MS. pedigree of this family, as also have Mr. 
Edwin-Cole and Mr. Everard Green, F.S.A. 

M. J. V. ve P, 

[Should Mr. Lockrow care to write to our correspon- 


dent direct on the subject of the Locktons of Swineshead, 
we shall be glad to forward a letter. } 


Suckirne’s BattaD vpon a Wepprne (5° 8, 
xi. 209.)—The hero and heroine of Suckling’s 
ballad were Roger, Lord Broghill, afterwards first 
Earl of Orrery, and Lady Margaret Howard, 
daughter of Theophilus, Earl of Suffolk. The 
marriage took place at Northumberland House, 
then called Suffolk House, which explains the 
allusion in the second stanza :— 

“ At Charing Cross, hard by the way 
Where we (thou know'’st) do sell our hay, 
There is a house with stuirs ; 
And there did I see coming down 
Such folk as are not in our town, 
Forty at least, in pairs.” 

The garden front of Suffolk House was remark 
able for a heavy flight of stairs, and it may have 
been these that are alluded to in the ballad, but 
against this view there is Evelyn's assertion (under 
date 1658) that the front was then new. Suck- 
ling also wrote a dialogue in verse between himself 
and Jack Bond “Upon my Lord Brohall’s Wed- 
ding.” The said Jack appears to have been a great 
admirer of Lady Margaret, for in an undated letter 
Suckling says that he knows Jack has but one way 
of teaching him how to fallin love, which is “to 
look upon Mistress Howard.” See Suckling’s 
Poems and Remains, ed. Hazlitt, 1874, vol. ii. 
p. 186. Hexry B. Waeatixyr. 


See Shaw’s Manual of English Literature, 
Murray, 1874. Epvwarp MarsHatl. 
‘2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


“Lowe” =Scamp (5® 8. xi. 168.)—This word is 
frequently used in Oxfordshire to describe a tire- 
some, mischievous, meddlesome, but not necessarily 
a ae. Oaths in which the limbs are 
menti are too often used, but a “limb of a 
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woman” I have many times heard used to describe 
avixen. The expression to “limb a fellow’s eyes 
out” is used in describing how hard a vexatious, 
laborious piece of work has been, or how great an 
injury a dangerous person or beast might have in- 
flicted. The word limb in its former sense is more 
frequently applied to females than males. 

G. J. Dew. 

Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


I have for some time thought that this use of 
the word limb may be illustrated from Old Norse 
usage. Limr Guts, O.N.=“a member of God” ; 
limr Fijdndans=“ a limb of the Fiend,” “ Devil’s 
limb” (Sverris Saga, a.p. 1219). Cp. the French 
suppét, (1) a member (of a body), (2) instrument, 
agent, imp. A suppét de Satan is an imp of Satan. 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


The expressions “ Sawtan’s limb” and “limb of 
Sawtan ” were too commonly used in the south of 
Scotland when I was a boy, as I have cause 
to remember. Probably they are still used there. 

Arex. Fercusson, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Who was “Tom Tir”? (5 §, xi. 188.)—When 
I was a schoolboy in London, we used to point 
with unqualified contempt at a tale-bearer, all the 
while chanting slowly in chorus :— 
“ Tell-tale Tit, 
Your tongue shall be split, 
Every dog in the town 
Shall have a bit!” 
I suspect our “ Tit” was nearly related to Earl 
Nelson’s “ Tom.” Harry Hems. 


“Tue Biossoms” or “ Bossoms” Inn (5% S. 
x. 445 ; xi. 18, 278.)—I have in my possession two 
original documents which may help to settle this 
point. By the older, dated June 6, 1442 
(20 H. VL),— 

“Sir Wm. Estefelde, Kt., and others, citizens and 
mercers of London, Thomas Gloucester, Esq., Laurence 
Pycott, woolman, and William Cantelowe, mercer, release 
to Sir Robert Hungerford and Sir John Fortescu, C.J. of 
Common Pleas, and others, a large garden adjoining 
& messuage called Bosammes Ynne in the Parish of St. 

mt Danes, outside Temple Bar.” 
By the other, dated October 18, 26 H. VI. (a.n. 
1447), Sir Richard Nenton releases to Robert 
Hungerford and John Fortescu, Knights, John 
Cheyne, and others, all his right in all messuages, 
&c., formerly belonging to John Bosam, late 
citizen and mercer, or to Richard Ryngsted, late 
citizen and mercer of London, in the parishes of 
St. Margaret, Westminster, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and St. Clement Danes in co. Middlesex, 
which he had by gift and concession of Edward 
Wynter, Esq. J. E. Jackson, 
Hon. Canon of Bristol. 


Tue Pusrication or Cuurcn Reoaisters (5% 
S. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 459; 
viii. 53, 152 ; x. 470, 498, 516 ; xi. 38, 326.)—I 
hope that this subject will not be allowed to drop 
tili something has been resolved upon for the pre- 
servation of “these perishing records.” The fol- 
lowing remarks may be taken into consideration : 
1. The clergyman, seldom being a native of the 
parish where he officiates, cannot be expected to 
take much interest in the genealogical history of 
the place; 2. The churchwardens, as a rule, in 
country places, think more of the pedigrees of 
bulls or wheat than their own; 3. Some of the 
principal parishioners might willingly pay for the 
book, whilst others, fearful of its disclosures, would 
rather see the register burnt than published. The 
question then is, who is to copy and publish them? 
How would a petition to Parliament on the subject 
answer ? Y. H. M. 


Toe “Barseav Srric” (5 §. xi. 353.)— 
Perhaps this is the flower for which Mr. Hot- 
LAND is inquiring : “ Barbue, the hearbe Gith, or 
garden nigella” (Cotgrave, in v., ed. 1611). Gith 
is, as its name would lead us to expect, Lychnis 
Githago, Scop., the common corn-cockle, but 
garden nigella, if it be Nigella damascena, L., or 
sativa, L., would be a more showy and suitable 
plant for a china pattern. A. 


Penance rn THE Cuurcn oF Encianp (4 §. 
xii. 169, 213, 298, 416 ; 5" S. i. 16, 58.) —Penance 
was done in St. Bridget’s Church, Chester, about 
the year 1851. The sentence was that the in- 
dividual convicted should stand (an hour, I think) 
in a white sheet within the church ; but the late 
Chancellor Raikes, who pronounced the sentence, 
oidered the church doors to be locked, that the 
penance might be private, and this order was duly 
carried out. 

[See “ N. & Q.,” 5 S, ii. 468 ; iii. 154, 277.] 


“Hems” (5% §. x. 447, 477; xi. 93, 118.)— 
Might not an examination of Domesday Book, 
Nona Rolls, or Valor Eccles, prove that this is de- 
rived from some name like that of Hamelsuarde 
(now Hemsworth), in Yorkshire, or Hamelsuarde 
(now Hamworthy), in Dorsetshire? The name is 
written in Chancery pleadings temp. Eliz. “Hembs- 
worth,” and there is now also Emsworth, a hamlet 
in Hants. G. W. W 


Norrotk Diatecr (5" §. xi 147, 353.)— 
I have certainly been always under the im- 
pression that this dropping of the s in the third 
person of verbs (as fail for fails, &c.) was an East 
Anglian peculiarity. I have beard Suffolk people 
do it, and I remember, as a child, a Suffolk servant 
always saying “he do,” “he say,” “master tell 
me,” and soon. One of her utterances I can re- 





Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


produce verbatim, even at this distance of time. 
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It was, “ My cousin wear prunella boots ; she never 
wear anything else hardly.” I may observe, by 
the way, that in the churchyard of this parish 
(Windlesham, co. Surrey) there is a tombstone 
thus inscribed :— 
“ A Dame, O Lord, petition thee 
To give her sons a seat; 
I humbly ask a place for me 

To rest beneath thy feet,” 
which request is quaintly signed, “ The Mother of 
the Two Sons of Zebedee.” This may show that the 
loss of s in the third person is not confined to the 
eastern counties ; but here it is probably only 
a blunder, perhaps of the stonemason. 

C. 8. Jerram. 


Capt. Joun Smitn anv Pocanontas (5" S., xi. 
287, 318.)—In Henry Howe’s History of Virginia 
(published by Babcock, Charleston, 1852) an 
account occurs of Capt. Smith’s captivity among 
the Indians. This narrative (p. 27) reconciles the 
apparently contradictory statements observed by 
‘VirGiINiensis. Howe writes thus :— 

“ For six weeks was Capt. Smith led about in triumph 
by those simple people and exhibited to all the tribes 
dwelling between the James and the Potomac rivers, 
during the whole of which time he was in hourly appre- 
hension of being put to death. 

“ During this time, however, he was generally well 
treated, an! provided with most of the luxuries which 
their simple state afforded. Nevertheless he was at 
length brought before the Emperor Powhattan, who 
treated him with all the pomp and state known at their 
savage court. A long consultation was held by the 
council there assembled upon the disposition to be made 
of him, which ended unfavourably for him. He was 
seized by a number of the savages and his head laid on 
two great stones, which had been brought there for the 
purpose,” 

Then follows the account of Capt. Smith’s 
rescue by Pocahontas. The Englishman seems to 
have been honoured and even reverenced, but fear 
(rather than hatred) urged his captors to take his 
life. The original portrait of Pocahontas is still in 
existence, and is in the possession of a gentleman 
residing near Yarmouth. It was engraved by 
Simon de Passe. I. G. R 


35, Park Lane (5 §. xi. 108, 136, 357.)—If 
the basaltic column in the railed enclosure opposite 
35, Park Lane, really came from the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, as Mr. Geratp Ponsonsy has 
heard, it must have been brought there from some 
other locality, as there is no basaltic rock in situ 
either in the Valley of Jehoshaphat or anywhere 
else near Jerusalem. R. M—s. 


Lampetu Decrees (5™ §, xi. 345.)—In refer- 
ence to the editorial note on this subject I have 
only to say that, in the case in which it was 
specially brought to my notice, the recipient of the 
pseudo-honorary degree, though indeed he has 
richly earned it in another quarter of the globe, 





has never, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
been seen by the archbishop or any of his staff 
in the course of their lives. M.A.Oxon. 


Tue American Ciercy (5™ §S. x. 496 ; xi. 58, 
137.)—The Rev. C. W. Everest is dead. 7 
B. R. B. 


Death or Prince WaLpeMAR: THE WHITE 
Lapy (5" §. xi. 289, 334.)—The mythology and 
folk-lore of the White Lady will be found in Mr. 
Moncure Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore, 
just published. K. F. 


TURNIP-STEALING (5 §, xi. 126, 158, 175.)— 
I remember many years ago being told this story 
by an officer who had risen from the ranks. In 
marching through a town in Spain or France he 
had appropriated to himself a pair of scissors, 
needle, and thread from the shop of a tailor to re- 
pair his sorely dilapidated garments. Williams, 
the soldier who had appropriated the looking-glass, 
was larking with it by making the sun’s rays flash 
on the faces of his comrades. For this he was 
hanged, and as the army marched past the gibbet 
my friend was so alarmed for his own safety that 
in marching he dropped first the scissors, then the 
thread, &c., till he had rid himself of his appro- 
priations. E. Leaton Bienxinsopr. 


Curious Surnames (5" S. x. 466; xi. 155.)— 
I do not remember that Chacepore has been men- 
tioned in “N. & Q.” Peter Chaceporc, Arch- 
deacon of Wells, occurs in the Archeologia, xxviii. 
265. It is probable, however, that his name was 
territorial and had nothing to do with running 
after pigs, for in Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Anglic. it is 
given as Peter de Chaceporc. K. P. D. &. 


Cuurcuwarpens’ Accounts (5* §,. xi. 106, 
193.) —“ 1525. Pd. for médfg the cherche bare,” 
I think means “mending the church bier.” 
“ Skull hole” I take to be merely another form of 
“ bonehouse.” H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


“Bare” : I should say bier. 
is a very common entry 
accounts. 


Mending the bier 
in churchwardens’ 
Tuomas Norra. 


Pustic-Hovuse Sirens (5*° -S, ix. 127, 174, 257, 
293, 353, 391, 439, 472; x. 57, 137, 276; xi. 
138.)—Names of imaginary signs similar to that 
of “ The Flatiron and Fourpence” might frequently 
be coined as an exercise of ingenuity. For example 
(to quote my own case), in an article called “ Out!” 
that I wrote in The Illustrated London Magazine, 
1855, I spoke of a person going to a public-house 
that bore the sign of “The Polyphemus and 
Squint.” Curupert BEDE. 


“Tae Torxisn Spy” (5 S. xi. 225.)—The 
Turkish spy was an Arabian of the name of 
Mahmut. He was born during the reign of the 
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Sultan Achmet, and lived as a spy in Paris from 
1637 to 1682, during which time he gave to the 
Divan at Constantinople an impartial account of 
the most remarkable transactions in Europe. 

C. L. Prince. 


Provincraisms (5 §,. xi, 245.)— Duck's frost. 
Mr. Wright in his Provincial Dictionary gives 
this as a Northamptonshire word. Outride is used 
commonly for a traveller in Oxfordshire. 

Epwarp H. MarRsHALL. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 

Here I have frequently heard duck’s frost used 
jocosely as signifying rain, never a =e. ag 


Basingstoke. 


“ Drey” (5" S. xi. 247.)—Halliwell has “ Dray, 
a squirrel’s nest, Blome.” Bailey gives the word 
with the same definition and does not limit the 
use of it to any particular county. The Etymology 
of Local Names, by R. Morris (pt. i. p. 14), brings 
forward dray=the squirrel as the root of Dracot, 
Draycot, and Drayton. Sr. SwirHin. 


Mr. Watrorp may be glad of the following 
examples of the use of this word :— 
“ Whilst he from tree to tree, from spray to spray, 
Gets to the woods, and hides him in his dray.” 
Browne, Pastorals, i. 5. 
“ Climb'd like a squirrel to his dray, 
And bore the worthless prize away.” 
Cowper, A Fable. 
Nemo. 


This word, as applied to squirrels’ nests, is not 
peculiar to Hampshire. It is commonly used in 
the Weald of Kent, and I have several times 
heard it in the neighbouring parts of Sussex. 

C. 1. B. 


Barnes. 


SaTurDAY AND THE Royat Famiry (5 §, xi. 
287, 317, 356.)—The letter of Mr. ALEXANDER 
PaTerson seems unanswerable at first sight, but 
I cannot make the days correspond with my cal- 
culations. The Spectator adopted the Old Style 
evidently, and eleven days must be cast off. Thus 
Monday, Aug. 2, 1714, was in reality Thursday 
(both days inclusive) ; so also, in the sixth vol. of 
the Spectator, June 3, 1712, is called Tuesday, but 
this, according to my calculation, was Friday, or 
eleven days previously. If I am correct, Queen 
Anne died Sunday Old Style, Wednesday New 
Style, and the same with William III. The New 
Style was greatly objected to in the reigns of 
William III. and Anne, being thought to savour 
of Popery, and it was not accepted till 1752. But 
in comparing the fatality of any given day before 
and after that date the same “style” must be used 
in both cases. I think if Mr. Paterson will cal- 
culate the days, and not depend on books, he will 
find that the Old Style is referred to both by Lord 





Macaulay and the Spectator, but I refer to the New 

Style or eleven days further back, so as to adopt 

a uniform system. E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantep (5" §, xi. 329.)— 


Shakespeare and his Friends is by F. Williams (not by 
T. Miller, as stated ante, p. 359), as will be seen by 
Lowndes, Bohn, and Allibone; indeed, it is very seldom 
that the authorship of any work on Sh:kespeare cannot 
be found in one or the other of these authorities. 
Cousin Stella is by C. Jenkin. Confessions of an Old 
Bachelor is by E. Carrington. Otruar Hamsr. 


Miscellaneaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Ancient British Church. By John Pryce, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tuis is such a very good book on a subject which has 
raised clouds of controversy, and which few writers have 
been able to treat impartially, that we could wish nothing 
better for the National Eisteddfod Committee than a 
succession of such prize essayists as the Vicar of Bangor. 
Mr. Pryce shows not only that he is well acquainted 
with the best sources of information, Celtic and non- 
Celtic, but also that he knows how to use his authorities 
with discrimination. He is no frantic Orientalist at all 
costs in his consideration of the origin of the British 
Church. We are not sure, indeed, that in his anxiety to 
avoid this pitfall Mr. Pryce may not have gone a little 
too far the other way. For we can hardly doubt that 
the Gallican Church was the mother of the British, and 
that the fountain-head of the Eastern traditions of the 
Seottish and British Churches is to be sougnt among the 
Ignatian Churches of the Valley of the Rhone, through 
which ran the natural stream of communication with 
Britain. How different a picture the monastic and 
tribal organization of the Celtic Churches presents from 
that offered by the rest of the Western Church, readers 
of Mr. Pryce’s book will easily understand. How much 
of the work of the conversion of England was due to 
Celtic mi-sionaries Archdeacon Hardwick, Dr. W. F. 
Skene, and other authoritative writers had already 
shown, but the fact is one which will bear much repe- 
tition, so little is it usually realized. These miesionaries 
were, of course, generally speaking, men of Scotic, not of 
Cymric origin ; but the fact remains that they belonged 
to a portion of the same race and the same Church as 
their brethren of North Wales, with whom, indeed, they 
had at times very close intercourse. Saints, of kin to the 
kings and chiefs of the principal tribes, ruled the 
churches and monaateries alike in Iona, Lindisfarne, and 
both the Scotic and Cymric Bangor. This, which Mr. 
Pryce remarks upon as one of the most characteristic 
features of the early Welsh saints, is a feature equally 
characteristic of the saints of Scotia Major and of Scotia 
Minor, of Erin and of Alba. it is, in fact, a character- 
istic of the entire Celtic Church. Mr. Pryce has done a 
good work for students of early Church history. We 
hope that in a future edition he will add to our obliga- 
tions by translating his citations from Welsh authorities, 
as their value is at present impaired by the fact that 
their force cannot be adequately estimated by those who 
are not Cymric scholars, 


Sussex Archeological Collections, Vol. XXIX. (Lewes, 
A. Rivington.) 

Tuis is a very valuable addition to the series of publica- 

tions by the Sussex Archeological Society. It contains 
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the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott’s account of the Bishops of 
Chichester, continued; a notice of the Black Friars of 
Sussex, by the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer, by which it appears 
that the order was effectually patronized by Queen 
Eleanor of Castile, who seems to have had affection for 
these friars—one of her three tombs was set up in the 
London house of the order. The curious name “ Mele- 
mongre,” i.¢. honey-dealer, oceurs in this paper, with 
that of Robert le Barbur, who had tenements and land 
im Lewes. The Rev. T. Debary has written a very 
readable account of the three Lavingtons, one of the 
Most compiete to ical essays of which we know. 
Mr. J. Cooper's history of the hundred of Swanborough is 
one of the most interesting and varied essays of its kind. 
Mr. James Rock gives an account of ancient cinder-heaps 
in East Sussex, relics of the once large and numerous 
iron-works of this half of the county. Some of these 
“heaps” of scor‘e contained Samian ware, with the 
potter’s name, “ Albuciani.” Mr. Rock heard of a man, 
recently dead, who had worked in one of the Sussex iron- 
works. There is, by Mr. F. E. Sawyer, an account of 
the ecclesiustical history of Brighton, always a centre of 
ecclesiastical troubles, a town which one might expect 
to be closely associated with sacerdotal matters, seeing 
that it doubtless takes its name from a bishop. We 


read with pleasure a notice of eurthquxke shocks in 
Sussex, which have been surprisingly nu..erous and, in 
the majority of cases, quite local. 


Dickens's Dictionary of London, 1879: an Unconven- 


tional Handbook. (Charles Dickens.) 

Genr.x reader ! you are wrong: that is, if you have been, 
as we have, misled by the ticle of this little volume to 
suppose it is a condensation of Dodsley’s six volumes, 
London and its Bavirons, or an imitation of. Peter 
Cunningham's excellent Handbook. This new book is as 
full of originality in design as it is complete in execution. 
It is, in short, a work which no visitor to London, and 
much more no Londoner, should be without. It tells all 
about everything, from club to cab fares, from opium 
smoking dens to hotels—with their respective tariffs, 
from the more moderate up to Long'’s—and all this in 
a neatly printed volume for the small charge of one 
shilling. 

In the third volume of our present series we ventured 
to speak of the interesting character of Mr. J. A. G.’ Bar- 
ton’s Ancient World. It would appear that the writer 
then assumed a nom de plume, for from Messrs. Triibner 
we have now received two handsome volumes, the handi- 
work of Shoshee Chunder Dutt, containing, in addition 
to the work above named, others entitled respectively 
The Modern World, Bengal, The Great Wars of India, 
The Ruins of the Old World read as Milestones of 
Civilization. All deserve careful study. The writer 
pleads that avowal of authorship shall cover any in- 
accuracies in style and grammar detected by the reader. 
— Messrs. Hardwicke & Bogue send us two more of their 
useful “ Health Primers,” Baths and Bathing and Per- 
sonal A ppearancesin Healthand Disease. As “ tabbing” 
has been lately commemorated in our columns, we may 
be forgiven for here remarking how well it would be 
were all to lay to heart what the writer says in chap. iv. 
of the first named book when, speaking of the luxurious 
man whose skin is spotlessly clean, and of the navvy who 
is grimy with the particles with which his labour has 
brought him in contact, he says that “bathing is more 
necessary to the man of sedentary occupation than to 
one who knows the daily luxury of physical evercion.”— 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier. F.Z.3., bas reprinteu Moore's 
Columbarium (Field Office). Mr. Tegetmeier knows of 
only five original copies of Moore, four in the British 
Museum, and ene in private hands from which the 





nt reprint has been made, “page for page, line for 
ine, and word for word.” see 7” 


Ay article which appeared in the January number of 
the Westminster Review entitled “The Cairoli Family” 
seems to have attracted considerable attention in Italy, 
a translation y Signor Torraca having recently been 
published at Naples in the form of an elegant little 
volume. “The writer,” says Signor Torraca in a pre- 
fatory note to his translution, ‘‘ relates one of the most 
bexutiful pages in our modern history with simplicity 
and impartiality, and is rich in details of which most 
Italians xre entirely ignorant and few are well acquainted 
with.” From a postscript to the translation we gather 
that the article was written by Miss Evelyn Carrington, 
the daughter of the Dean of Bocking. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good fuith. 

A. E. F. (“ Hats at Trinity College, Cambridge.”)—An 
old Trinity man, to whom we had submitted your query, 
writes to us:—* The rule was, and I believe is, that 
a fellow commoner wears, with the gown cf his grade, 
® hat (instead of cap with tassel) when ‘ tanquam nobilis,’ 
A foot-note to the pa h in Lives of the Chancellors 
states that Erskine was son of the Earl of Buchan. It is 
curious, by the way, that Lord Campbell should have 
made such a slip as to speak of a gent/eman commoner of 
we Cumbridge. Happily no such title ever obtained 
there.” 

W. 8. (Manchester) writes :—“ I have in my possession 
a very large quantity of epitaphs, selected from grave- 
stones in all parts of England, and possibly, if your 
correspondents, F. D. and Hire er Unique, desire any 
information on the date of any particular epitaph, I ma 
be able te help them, which if it isin my power I shall 
be only too happy todo.” [We shall be glad to forward 
letters (prepaid) on the subject. } 

J. G. R. asks in which issue of the Daily Telegraph or 
of the Standard occurred Sir F. H. Doyle's poem on the 
recovery of the colours of the 24th Regiment. 

£55 ae his warmest thanks to F. D. for the 
trouble he has taken in copying and sending the pedigrees 
of the Sacheverell family. 

A. J.—A marquis’s style is “ Most Honourable the 
Marquis of ——,” and he is addressed “My Lord 
Marquis.” 

8S. B.— Thanks. 
correspondent. 

M. N. G. asks whether Charlotte Eaton, the authoress 
of Rome in the Nineteenth Century, is still living. 

¥. 8. M.—See ante, p. 352 for Chap-books, Cf.—confer. 

A. C. W.—We shall be glad to see the essays, 

E. B. V. should apply to Messrs. Longmans. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


We will send the cutting to our 











